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For the Companion. 
GOING NUTTING. 
By Ledgeside. 

In Two Cuapters.—Cuap. II. 

Little Bijah, sitting with both of her red hands 
holding tightly on the handle of the basket of 
nuts, watched for the lights to appear in the 
dark woods, with no other feeling than a good 
watch dog might be supposed to possess. 

She had been told to bring and keep safe these 
nuts. She had done itsofar. She would do the 
rest if she could. I don’t suppose it ever en- 
tered the child’s head that in any way she had 
done a wrong ora mean thing. She had just 
obeyed Joel, and to do so meant an apple, a stick 
of candy, a cake, or sometimes, though very 
rarely, a cent. It would have been difficult to 
tell how the wicked boy had acquired this power 
over this forlorn child. It is only the fact which 
1 have to chronicle. 

When the lights had clustered round the hole 
in the ground, and Bijah could see the figures of 
the six boys, she laughed a low, peculiar laugh, 
all under her breath, to be sure, but hearty 
enough to shake her square shoulders in a very 
ludicrous way. She thought she had baffled 
them all, and could make them hunt the rest of 
the night without discovering her, if she pleased. 
But in this Bijah was mistaken. Events were 
shaping themselves in a way she could never 
have anticipated. 

After a few minutes consultation, the boys all 
began to grope around for the scattered nuts, 
and soon came upon them. If Bijah had intend- 
ed to lay a track straight toward the spot where 
she was, she could not have done so any better. 
On they came toward the oak, where she had 
stopped to rest, and had scattered an unusual 
number both in putting down and in taking up 
her basket, and here they paused. With a rest- 
ed, steadier hand, she had carried her basket for 
some distance, and Joel, on the alert to lead ona 
false scent as soon as possible, contrived to toss 
a few in the opposite direction, and then by 
noisy delight to lead the others after him. 

Bijah chuckled as she saw the movement, and 


unwittingly made a noise which caused Sam | 


Towle to start and call— 

**Who’s there?” 

“An owl,” answered Ben Penley, imitating 
that bird successfully; hearing which, Bijah 
chuckled again, even a little louder, and now 
several boys stopped to listen, and Sam Towle 
called, more confidently than before,— 

“‘Who’s there? I say.” 

“Too whoo—Too whoo!” mimicked Ben, and 
then Joel Pratt, dashing into a great bush, called 
out, “‘Hollo, I’ve found them!” 

When the others, in their delight, precipitated 
themselves upon him, he just drew himself back 
quietiy, and said,— 

“No, I haven’t, after all. 
toad, or, rather,a mushroom. But come ahead, 
we shall find our trail again, soon.” 

Cunning Joel! and for once successful in his 
cunning, as he thought. Deeper and deeper went: 
he into the woods, anywhere, only so they were 
at a safe distance from the rock, where he knew 
Bijah had deposited her spoil. But just as he 
was congratulating himself there came a sud- 
den turn in affairs. 

“T say, hold on, fellows, this is all a sham; Joel 
is 43 the bottom of the whole thing. He never 
would go ahead in that way, if there wasn’t 
something wrong about it. He’s’”—— 

“You shut up, Sam Towle; you are always 
blowing on Joel. If he isn’t right show us who 
is,”’ said Ned Owen. 

“Come on, then, let’s take a back trail. 
going to hunt up Ben’s owl. 


Iam 
There’s more in 


that than meets the ear, or 1 am mistaken.” 
Turning abruptly, he went back, led by the 

trampled bushes to the spot from which they 

had started, then, by a kind of hunter’s instinct, 

directly to the place where still sat Bijah. 
*Hollo!” 


| boys that held her carried the marks of her teeth 


It’s only a big tree- |. 
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rectly upon her; arush of feet; four hands on! 
her shoulders; the basket of nuts wrested from 
her, and Bijah knew that she was discovered 
and all was over. : 

“It’s Bijah Poor!’ said Ned Owen, always 
first to speak. “We might have known it. She 
is the biggest thief in all Glenwood. You little 
monkey, you,” seeing the child turn very pale, 
and begin to tremble, how in the world did you 
know that we were to come here? and if you did, 
by what ill luck could you have happened on our 
nuts? See here, boys, here is one big basket full, 
but there’s lots more hidden away, somewhere. 
Look out, now, you young thief, and tell us tru- 
ly what it means, or we will do something you 
won’t like.” 

“Which means that we’ll give you such a 
whipping as you won’t forget for many a day,” 
added Sam Towle. “Own up, now, speak quick; 
I'll give you till I can count three, and then if 
you don’t answer, look out. First, how did you 
know we came here? Second, how did you find 
the nuts? Third, where are they? Now, up on 
your feet,” pulling her up, violently. ‘One, 


with it.” 

“Let me alone,” said Bijah, struggling vio- 
lently, kicking with her feet, striking with her 
hands, and biting with her mouth. Two of the 


for a month. 

“No marm,” said Sam Towle. “There is no 
let alone until you have answered those ques- 
tions, so you may as well tell at once.” 

By the lanterns’ light you could see the dirty 
brown face grow livid. After her first three 
words her lips were tightly shut together her 
eyes wide open, but very steady in their look, 
and her cheeks almost as rigid as if they were 
turning to stone. But nothing of this heeded 


and the nuts were gone. 
ment, or a thorough fright, it made little differ- 
ence to them which would do her good. Such 
a grand opportunity surely ought not to be lost. 

A little in the background stood Joel. He had 
turned the dark side of his lantern toward the 
group, and evidently wished to keep himself as 
much out of sight as possible. Once, and only 
once, he met Bijah’s eyes. There was in them 
then, for a moment, a flash of intelligence 
which caused Joel to shrink even farther away 
into the obscurity. O, if he could only run, if 
he could just be dropped out of sight and hear- 
ing, how thankful he would be! 

Older and worse criminals than Joel have often 
wished the same thing, but that is just the one 
thing they cannotdo. Here stood this boy, now, 
crouching and mean, seeing a little girl, who was 





A dead stop; the levelling of five lanterns di- 
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how did you know that we came here? Out | 


these boys. Bijah Poor was a town nuisance, | 
A summary punish- | 
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a word from him would so easily prevent, yet 
with no prompting to speak the word, or in any 
way to take upon himself the responsibility. 
He, Joel Pratt, do a noble, even a simply fair 
thing? No, indeed, not he! To be noble, to be 
just, to be generous, to depend upon yourself 
for these things, knowing that you can neither 
be tempted nor scared from them, you must be in 
the habit of doing them. You can be caught in 
a wickedness, in a meanness, but never in their 
opposites. Goodness and greatness come by 
long and thorough culture; sin, the Catechism 
tells us, was born in us. 

As the first counting of three brought no con- 
fession from Bijah, Sam Towle began again, with 
alittle more bluster, taking out his handkerchief, 
and pretending to make a noose of it to tie her 
to the tree, before whipping her. “Tie it strong,” 
he said, giving one end to a boy to pull, “for 
she,”’ measuring her with his eye from head to 
foot, “is pretty stout, and,—yes, the tree will 
hold her.” 

Bijah followed his eye to the tree, drew a long 
breath, and the boys that held her felt that she 
shuddered. 

“Count once more,’’ said Tom Burt; “she’s 
giving in. We shall have our nuts now in less 
than no time.” 

“One—two—t-h-r-e-e!”” shouted Sam Towle. 
“Away with her! Short and sweet! That’s the 
lynch law!” 

Bijah was pushed and pulled under the tree, 
and every lantern was turned toward the brown 
trunk, that seemed to the little girl’s frightened 
gaze almost as dreadful as a stake in the midst 
of fire. 

“Now, Miss Bijah Poor,” said Ned Owen, 
coming before her and making a profound bow, 
“the long and the short of the matter is, that 
you have stolen every one of our nuts, and we 
mean to have them back again. Own up at 
once, and save us the trouble of thrashing you 
within an inch of your life.” 

The boys thought this speech quite smart, and 
clapped it enthusiastically; but to poor Bijah it 
sounded only like a jumbling of words with 
very little meaning. Her eye bean to lose its 
steady light and to roam a little wildly and un- 
certainly over the group, as if she sought some- 
thing she could not find. She was unconscious- 
ly looking for Joel to rescue her. But not he! 
Slinking still further out of sight, beginning 
now to tremble in every limb, with his coward- 
ice mastering him thoroughly, he was a most 
pitiable object. I think if I must have taken the 
place of either of these children, I should have 
preferred Bijah’s. 

Boys are quick discerners of character, and 
excited as these boys were, a true appreciation 


thing,’ 
steal all our nuts, when we have worked like 
galley slaves to gather them, why, let her have 


midst came to them, as they stood eagerly 
watching her. 

“She’s plucky, though,” said Ben, planting 
himself where he could see the expression of her 
face; “most girls would have shed tears enough 
to have floated a ship of war, by this time, and 
her eyes are as dry as mine.” 

“Yes, she isn’t the stuff to be scared into any 
? said Tom. “If she’s mean enough to 


them, that’s all,’’ said Ben. 
Now, though Bijah had no idea what galley 


slaves are, or how they work, she did know what 
it meant to be mean, and she said, with a quick 
flash of her eye,— : 


“JT don’t want your derned old nuts, Ben.” 
“Then what did you steal them for?” 

Tight shut lips again, and no answer. A fig- 
ure gliding stealthily away, whom no one no- 
ticed! It was Jocl Pratt. He could bear it no 
longer. Come what might, he must run! 

Bijah saw him first, then hearing the crackling 


of the limbs as he broke through the bushes, she 


gave a start, called “Joel!” and then not only 
shut her lips tight, but put her grimy hand over 
them, as if she would hold the words in. 

“Tt’s Joel Pratt, at the bottom of the whole. 
I told you so, to start with,” said Sam Towle, 
turning quickly in the direction of the retiring 
footsteps. ‘Give chase, boys! Catch him, 
alive or dead!”’ 

In a moment Bijah found herself standing 
alone and free under the tree. One shake of her 
aching arms, to assure herself of the fact, and 
then, quick and noiseless as an arrow, she dart- 
ed out of sight, taking with her the basket of 
nuts, which, in the eagerness of their pursuit, 
the boys had forgotten. , 

Once more the peculiar chuckle by which she 
made known, in her own way, her delight, and 
then basket and child disappeared into the 
friendly darkness. 

The boys might as well have undertaken to 
capture a frightened deer, as Joel Pratt. On 
they went, pell-mell, after him, stumbling over 
roots of trees, coming full front against stumps, 
pitching down over moss-covered stones, and 
measuring their length many times in a half 
mile, upon the ground. Joel, winged by fear, 
seemed to escape all these ills, gained rapidly 
upon his pursuers, and by the time they reached 
the village, had left them entirely out of sight, 
so he could rush into the back door of his fa- 
ther’s house, creep up stairs, and, without stop- 
ping to take off even his boots, jump into bed. 

I wonder if all the nuts that ever grew on all 
the trees in this wide world would be worth the 
mean, cowardly feeling which drove Jocl on. 
I am sure—but I am not a boy, and perhaps not 
a fair judge—it does seem to me they would not 
weigh even as much as “the dust in the bal- 
ance,” in comparison. 

The boys came to a halt before Mr. Pratt’s 
fence. Joel had vanished. For this night, at 
least, they had lost him. Now came thoughts of 
Bijah and the nuts, and when they were discuss- 
ing what had better be done, up came Joel Pratt’s 
father. He was aman the boys loved. He al- 
ways noticed and had a kind word for then, so 
now he stopped and said,— 

“Well, boys, what is it now?” 

There was silence for a moment; an instinctive 
delicacy held them all still; so he said, again, 
remembering Joel’s imperfections, and feeling 
ill at ease,— 

“Is it any thing wrong about Joel?” 

Then Ned Owen, stepping out from among 
the others,in a simple, straightforward way, 
told the whole story, not omitting a thing they 
had done to little Bijah or aught that he had 
noticed in her way of receiving 1t. 

“Poor child! poor little Bijah Poor!” was all 
Mr. Pratt said for a moment; and then, “Wait, 
boys, Joel shall come out here and answer for 
himself. For his mother’s sake, be as quiet as 
you can.” 








just a tool in his hand, about to suffer for what 








of what was good in the little sinner in their 





“You can hear a pin drop, for all the noise we 
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will make,” said Ned Owen, respectfully; and 
so you might have done. Mrs. Pratt, sitting by 
the ruddy parlor fire, wondering why Joel did 
not come home, never suspected what was go- 
ing on outside her house. 

ing Jocl. He beckoned to the boys without 
speaking, and to their surprise, led the way to 
the woods. When they were fairly away from 
all houses, he stopped and said, planting Joel 
firmly before him,— 

“Now, Jocl!”’ 

Joel began to whimper and to edge away; 
but he caught him by the shoulder and said, 
again, in a voice there was no misunderstand- 
ing,— 

“ Now, Joel!’’ 

“Bijah stole them.” 

Joel!” 

“Bijah!”’ 

“Joel!” 

“Bi’-— 

“Joel!” 
shake. 

“I—I—I told her to, and to hide them, and 
I’d give her half.” 


in a tone of thunder, with a rough 


“You hear, boys,” said Mr. Pratt, turning sad- | his hat. 





THE YOUTHS 


indignant blush. 

amusement.” 
“Nonsense! all country girls say that; but I 

notice when they have been here a short time, it 


“T think it must be a mean 


|comes as natural to them as to cat. Just you 
In afew minutes Mr. Pratt came back, lead- | 


wait a little while.” 

“But I wouldn’t flirt,” said Maggie, growing 
searlet. ‘I have been brought up to despise the 
very name. It is dishonorable.” 

“O well, never mind; it’s great fun, that’s all, 
and we’ve studied it to perfection, haven’t we 
Jenny? We’ve only to do so—and—there! did 
you see?” and she laughed heartily, though her 
cheeks were as crimson as Maggie’s now, and she 


| drew hastily back. 


Maggie looked at her cousin in surprise. 
What had she seen, except that a gentleman op- 
posite had very gallantly lifted his hat; one of 
Olive’s friends, she supposed, she had so many 
of them. 

“Maggie don’t understand to this moment,” 
cried Jenny, laughing, excessively. ‘‘Why, Mag, 
didn’t you see Olly lift her handkerchief, so?’’ 

“Yes; but wasn’t it perfectly natural?” 

“Of course not; that gentleman was an entire 
stranger, but you see he understood, and lifted 
I don’t believe Olly thought he knew 


ly round upon the boys; “Joel will go with you | what the movement meant. Wasn’t she caught, 
now ind sce that every single one, so far as it | though, nicely?” and leaning back, she laughed 


ean be found in the darkness, is restored. Be 
gentle with him, if you can find it in your hearts 


| 


till her eyes were full of tears. 
“You don’t mean what you say, Jenny,” said 


to be, and I know [ need not ask you to be kind | Maggie, her clear eyes looking reproof. “I can’t 


to the child he has made his tool.”’ 
“We will, sir,” said Ned Owen, involuntarily 
lifting his eap. 


| 
| 


believe it.” 
“I do mean every word.” 


“Yes, it’s the truth,” said Olive. “I didn’t 


“T trust you fully. Good-night, boys. I thank | think the man would understand, but he did, 


you beforehand for your forbearance.” 


| and there’s no use to worry about it.”’ 


Every boy there felt sorry for Mr. Pratt, and 


“What opinion will he have of us ?”’ exclaimed 


many a noble young heart made scerct, solemn | Maggie, distressfully; for Maggie was one of 


promises to avoid whatever in his conduct could 
so grieve and pain his own father. 

Not a nut was to be found. Bijah had, as my 
reader knows, secreted two baskets before she 
was discovered, and we left her running away 
with the third. So the boys went home with 
empty bags, but the next day a generous supply 
was left at each child’s door, and before the 
weck was over, it was known all over town that 
Jocl Pratt had been sent away to school, and 
that little Bijah Poor had been taken from her 
miserable home to become an inmate of Mr. 
Pratt’s excellent family. 

Lucky Bijah Poor! 

+or- _ 
For the Companion. 
GOING SHOPPING. 
By M, A. D. 

Maggie Pearl had come to visit her city rela- 
tions. Though Magyie Was a country girl, and 
this was her first visit, she was by no means 
what town-bred people call “green.” A fresh, 
sweet face had Maggie, so fresh and sweet that 
her cousins, Olly and Jenny, almost envied her 
the pureness of her complexion, and the quiet 
dignity of her manner was a mystery to them. 

Olive and Jenny were not yet out of school, 
but this was their vacation, so they proposed to 
initiate Maggie in all the charms and secrets of 
city existence. 

Maggie was carried, half-breathless, from one 
novelty to another. Picture galleries, concerts, 
museums, parks, freely gave of their beauty to 
her craving eyes. She thought she never could 
get tired of such a round; and as for the libra- 
ries, if she had had her way, she would have 
sit at the baize-covered tables by the hour, and 
read, and looked, and mused. 

Indeed, for a few weeks Maggie had very 
little time to study her cousins or their sur- 
roundings. They had so much company, so 
much practising to do, so many calls to make, 
that it seemed as if she was never to become 
really acquainted with them. 

“Ilow very tired you must get in that dull 
place of yours,” said Olive, one day; “no beaux, 
no fashion, no excitement; why, I believe I 
should die, to live as you do.” 

Home to Magyzie’s heart came the picture of 
the great sitting-room, with its bay-window, and 
the wide stretch of floral beauty beyond it; the 
canaries hanzing in their wooden cages; the 
sweet face of her mother; the presence of the 








minister who called in so often; every little, 
homely detail, that was so inexpressibly dear to 
her; her little school-room, full of orderly chil- 
dren; the loving smiles they gave her; and her 
heart was full. 

“Lremember T went there with papa when I 
was ten years old,” said Olive, “and the dog 
barked at me, and the kitten scratched me, and 
I had a miserable time generally. O, I wouldn’t 
live out of the city for the world! Come, con- 
fess that you like our ways best; that it is pleas- 
ant to have so many friends, to flirt and be so- 
ciable generally; to go to balls and concerts,” 

“T never tried flirting,” said Maggie, with an 





those who are not scared into easy manners, 
and are not afraid of the word prude. She had 
been too carefully reared for that, and in her 
very soul she felt humbled by the boldness and 
carelessness of these young girls. 

“Well, he’ll think it’s fun, I suppose.” 

Olive little knew that her name was bandied 
about that very morning in one of the fashiona- 
ble down-town drinking saloons, or that Mr. 
Herbert Black, the bar-tender, boasted that he 
had received attentions from one of Judge Ben- 
son’s pretty daughters, or possibly her checks 
might have grown more scarlet than they did. 

Maggie was ashamed to the very core of her 
being, and could not forget the impropriety. In 
vain she wondered, and puzzled her little brain 
over it; she could come to no conclusion, except 
that her cousins must have become shameless. 

“T shall have to buy some calico for a new 
morning wrapper,” she said, one day. 

“O that will be a fine excuse for shopping. I 
do so want to see the spring goods, and ect some 
ribbons for my hat, and a dozen handkerchiefs. 
We'll go this very afternoon. Look your pret- 
tiest, Mayvie, for I expect you to make some 
conquests.”” 

Magzie regretted on the moment that she had 
not slipped off quietly by herself round the cor- 
ner. What was the use of any parade? 

“T want so little,” she said; “only a dozen 
yards; any shop will do.”* 

“But do you suppose any shop will do for us? 
No, I thank you. We know some of the clerks, 
and you will get a bargain, I can tell you. So 
go put your bonnet right on.” 

Maggie did put on her bonnet, but her heart 
was not light or happy. She had begun to dread 
her cousins. She could see no real wit in what 
they called their fun, only the boldest impru- 
dence, it seemed to her. 

“Let’s go to Hart’s, first,” said Olive. 
dying to see those spring suits.” 

“Are you going to buy one?” asked Mayzgie. 

“Not to-day; but of course I shall some time. 
They needn’t know, though. IT’'ll teach you 
how to shop. You are verdant in that little 
country town up there.” 

They stopped at Hart’s, a monster establish- 
ment, whose windows were glorious with the 
latest importations, and the interior of which 
was crowded with laborious shoppers. 

“What will you have, miss?” asked one of the 
clerks. 

“Silks,’’ said Olive. 
me.” 


“Tm 


“Mr. Marsden waits on 


“Marsden; notin,” said the clerk, an old, gray- 
haired man; “but I will do my best to fill his 
place.”’ 

Maggie followed them with burning cheeks, 
conscious that they were trading on her calico. 
What would they look at? Olive said blue; 
Jenny, green; so before long, the counter was 
filled with the glowing dyes. 

As for Maggie, she looked on astonished. She 
hardly knew how she answered when they called 
on her for an opinion, as to whether so many 
yards ought to do for the present style, the pri- 
ces, the quality, etc. 


COMPANION. 


| “‘Hadn’t you better be looking at the calicoes, 
dear?” said Olive. 

| “f don’t intend to buy,’ 
| edly. 

“O, you don’t: Well, we'll call again,” said 
| Olive, unfeelingly, gathering up her parasol and | 
gloves with an air. “Papa told us to look 
round.” 

The man stared. He had not had the most | 
distant hint that they were only looking; in- | 
deed, once Olive seemed to consult her pocket: | 
book. Maggie felt her cheeks blaze, as she went 
guiltily out. 

“The old goose!” laughed venny; “I meant 
to astonish him. He thought he had a hundred 
dollars on us, sure.” 

Maggie kept her lips tight together. 

“Here’s Ingham’s,” said Olive. 

“Olive, you may ask for what you please; I 
want calico,’” Maggie said as they entered. 

A well oiled and perfumed youth sprang for- 
ward at their entrance. In spite of hersclf, 
Maggie was carried to the silk counter, but felt | 
a little relieved when she saw that the clerk did | 
not expect them to buy. And there she stood, | 
listening to their coquetting, their silly talk, their | 
senseless giggling, till she half resolved to £0 | 
home the next morning. | 

After an hour fooled away, a pretence being 
made on all sides, Maggie bought her calico, 
but the lessons she learned that day made that | 
phase of city life which she had experienced al- 
most a detestation to her. Try as hard as they 
would, the cousins could not indoctrinate their 
country relative; and to this day they speak of 
her as that poor, spiritless Maggie Pearl, while 
those whose good fortune it is to understand 
her goodness and purity, call her the pearl of 
priceless value. 


’ 


said Maggie, decid- 








—————$$+or—_——_—_ 
For the Companion. 
PINK OR BLUE. 

“There, I’m in perfect despair! I wish there 
was somebody to decide for me,” exclaimed 
Dora, and sank down into the little rocking- 
chair in front of her dressing-table, as if ex- 
hausted by the mental conflict she had sustained. 

It was an important question which agitated 
her, namely: Whether she should wear blue rib- 
bons or pink to the promenade concert. 

“The pink is such a beautiful shade, and 80 | 
becoming, but then I can’t wear my new coral | 
set with it. It’s too bad.” | 

The “‘too bad”? must have referred to the fact | 
that coral and pink do not, in the nature of | 
things, harmonize. She could not have meant | 
that it was too bad she had the jewelry, or the 
ribbons, or too bad that the ribbons were be- 
coming. 

While she was still in a state of perplexity, 
she heard a rap at her chamber door. 

“T hope it’s Jeannie Wood,” she said to her- 
self, opening the door. 

“O, Aunt Patience, it’s you.” 

The tone expressed disappointment, but her 
aunt did not appear to notice it. 

“Seems to me you’ve been a long time dress- 
ing,” remarked she. 

“Well, you see I’m in such a dilemma. I 





| [didn’t mean to confess it. 





must give up wearing either my coral set or 
my lovely pink ribbons, which suit my complex- | 
ion better than any thing else, for together they | 
are horrid. Now, what would you do?” 

“An important question, truly,” replied her | 
aunt, with a smile that said more than words. 

“Tm sure it’s important to dress in good taste,” 
said Dora. ‘‘One doesn’t want to be a dowdy.” 

“T thonght you had already decided the ques- 
tion of taste,” said her aunt, “and that your dif- 
ficulty now was to choose between two things 
equally pretty.” 

“So itis; but I've stood before the glass so 
long that I can’t judge of the effect of either. I 
wish you'd give me your opinion. First, I'll try 
on the jewelry and then the ribbons.” 

“I’m sorry you think so much of outward ap- 
pearance, Dora. Beauty soon fades” 

“So much the more reason for making the 
most of it while it lasts,’ interrupted Dora. 

“In a little while it will make no difference 
whether you’ve looked well or ill; all that will 
stay by you will be the character vou have 
formed.” 

“Aunt Patience, if looks are really of no con- 
sequence, I wonder why I wasn’t made with wool 
and a black skin, like old Dinah ?” 

“Perhaps it would have been better for you if 
you had been; the time may come when Dinah’s 
spirit will stand unveiled as white as yours.” 

“Poor thing! I hope so, I’m sure; she ought 
to have some compensation. But just now bod- 
ies and not spirits are under consideration.” 

“Dora, I’m shocked at such levity. Do you 
never have a serious thought? I really wish 
you’d give up the concert altogether, and go with 

















me to the sewing circle.” 


MAY 30, 1872. 


“QO merey, Aunt Patience! 
the last one I went to, yet. I’ve felt like a funcr- 
aleversince. ButI will go, sometime, and make 
flannel blankets for the heathen the whole after- 
noon, if it will afford you any pleasure.” 

“T should wish you to have some higher mo- 
tive than pleasing me,” said her aunt, shaking 


I haven’t got over 


| her head sothewhat dolefully. 


Another rap at the door, and Jeannie Wood en- 
tered—a bright-faced girl about Dora’s age—and 
at the same time Aunt Patience went out, mur- 
muring to herself, “‘Poor frivolous child!’ 

“You’re just the one I wanted to see,’’ cried 
Dora. “I consulted Aunt Patience, and got a 
sermon for my pains. She’s afraid I'll be too 
happy, so she always feels obliged to come and 
say disagreeable things to me beforeI go any- 


where. That’s what she calls religion, I sup- 
pose. But the pink or the blue, that is the ques- 
tion ?”” 


“Neither, my dear,” said Jeannie. 
you a white sash?” 

“Of course I have,” opening two or three box- 
es before she came to the right one. 

“And haven’t you white roses in the garden? 
You have, I know, for I saw some, coming in, 
und what is more, I stole one for myself, though 
You have on your 
white tarletan, that is well; you will wear your 
white sash, and one of those half open roses in 
your hair. So the cream color in the centre of 


“Haven't 


| that rose and your coral set will be the only bits 


of color about you. How does that suit your 
ladyship ?”’ 

“To a charm; and you are a born artist.” 

In afew minutes the two girls were on their 
way to the concert. As the carriage rolled away 
they kissed their hands to black Dinah, who 
stood at the basement window, smiling and nod- 
ding. 

“T declare Miss Dora do look beautiful,” she 
said to the little maid of all work, ‘‘an’ it does 


| me good to sce de young folks so happy.” 


At the window directly over Dinah’s head 
stood Aunt Patience. 

“How can they be so giddy and thoughtless 
in a world full of sin and misery!” said she, to 
herself, and went to the sewing circle, feeling 
very melancholy and very virtuous. 

Dora was 2 beauty—not of the highest type, 
but still a beauty. It followed that she was ful- 
ly aware of the fact, for not only had every body 
told her so ever since she could understand the 
meaning of the word, but it was impossible for 
her to look in the glass without perceiving it. 
Her brown hair, just tinged with auburn, fell in 
natural ringlets, her features were faultless, her 
cheeks like a pair of June roses, and her figure, 
though somewhat of the dumpling order, was 
full of grace. 

Besides being a beauty, she was the only child 
of wealthy parents, who did their best to spoil 
her with indulgence. If, then, she placed an un- 
due value on her own attractions, and had no 
higher aim than present amusement, and if, in 
fact, she was a trifle selfish, it was only the nat- 
ural result of circumstances and education. 

Her aunt, to whom fortune and nature had 
been alike niggardly, regarded her as quite given 
over to vanity and worldliness; while Dora, on 
her part, regarded her aunt as a grim, self-right- 
eous pharisee. 

But this antagonistic pair were destined to sce 


; cach other in a new light. 


When Dora returned from the concert, her 
cheeks were flushed with something more than 
the hue of health, and her head was aching vio- 
lently. 

“You are feverish,” said Aunt Patience; “‘you 
must have a dose of herb tea and a foot-bath 
immediately.” 

“‘O, don’t trouble yourself, I shall be bright in 
the morning. Never was sick to amount to any 
thing in my life,”’ said Dora, clinging to the bal- 
uster for support, as she dragged herself up 
Stairs. 

“You may be, for all that,” said her aunt. “TI 
suppose you are made of the same clay as other 
people.” 

“TI believe she hopes I'll be. I wish she’d go 
away,” thought Dora. And then she became 
dizzy, and but for the support of her aunt’s arm 
would have fallen to the floor. 

All that night Aunt Patience sat by her bed, 
and all the next day, and other nights and days, 
and weeks went on, and still the faithful nurse 
kept her post, never once leaving it, excepting 
for short intervals, that she might return to it 
again with renewed strength. 

During this period the young patient had no 
power to reason about the matter, but she knew 
that when her aunt was by she had a sense of 
rest and safety which she never experienced 
when in charge of any one else. If she missed 


her for a few minutes, she became uneasy and 
excited, and would only grow quiet again when 
she returned. 
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MAY 80, 1872. 


As the fever passed away, and her brain be- 
came clear, she understood the matter better. 

“Aunt Patience,” she said, as, waking from a 
pleasant sleep, she saw her in her usual place, “I 
wish you would go and lie down. You must be 
tired out.” 

“[’m not tired at all, my dear; don’t think 
about me.”’ 

“T want to know what made you do so much 
forme? I’m sure I never deserved it of you.” 

“Why, I’ve done nothing to speak of. I hope 
you didn’t think I'd neglect the sick, did you?” 

“Neglect them? O,no; but it seems to me 
you’ve neglected yourself,—forgotten yourself 
entirely, for the sake of taking care of me. I 
never knew how good you were before.”’ 

“Come, now, don’t try to turn my head with 
your compliments,” said Aunt Patience, with a 





smile that showed she was not altogether dis- | 


pleased. 

“Aunt Patience,” said Dora, at another time, 
“T should like to look in the glass.” 

This was something her aunt had dreaded, 
and had determined to put off as long as she 
could. 

“Look in the glass? Of all things! Can’t 
you trust me to be your looking-glass?” 

“T suppose I’m very much changed. I know 
I must be, but I shall have to see myself some- 
time,” said Dora. 

“That’s true, and I’m glad you can take a rea- 
sonable view of it. You are changed, and per- 
haps this lesson was sent to teach you to value 
the internal more than external.” So saying, 
Aunt Patience put a small glass into her hand. 

Dora uttered an exclamation, and tears came 
to her eyes, but she struggled against the emo- 
tion, and viewed herself quite calmly. The love- 
ly ringlets had all disappeared, and the applica- 
tion of blisters had left sundry bald spots, 
which gave the appearance of a chicken par- 
tially plucked; her cheeks, once so round and 
rosy, were sallow and thin, and there were few 
traces of the beauty which had been her pride. 

“You'll be as fresh as ever, one of these days,” 
said her aunt. 

“Do you think my hair will grow again?” 
asked Dora, tremulously. 

“T can’t tell yet; no one can,” said her aunt. 

“Takeit away,” said Dora, returning the glass. 

For a long time she lay very still with her eyes 
shut. At last she opened them, and holding out 
her hand to Aunt Patience, said, with a pleasant 
smile,— 

“Tl try to bear it cheerfully.” 

“QO, how mistaken I’ve been in that child,” 
said Aunt Patience, when describing the scene 
to Dinah, in the kitchen. ‘I expected she’d 
worry herself into a fever, and she took it like a 
saint.” 

“How unreasonable I’ve been about Aunt Pa- 
tience,” said Dora to her friend, Jeannie Wood. 
“T thought I was a great deal better than she, 
because I was gay and good-natured, when the 
truth was, I never had any reason to be otber- 
wise. Nothing ever crossed me in any way, 
while she has had little but trouble all her life. 
Papa writes me that she was unattractive even 
as a child, and was always misunderstood and 
kept down; that at last somebody married her 
for her money, and afterward ran away with it, 
and that altogether it affected her disposition 
and manners. No wonder. But down under- 
neata it all, there’s real Christian principle. I’ve 
found that out since I’ve been sick. I only wish 
I was half as good as she is.” 

In due time Dora’s ringlets bezan to twine 
round her forehead like the tendrils of a grape- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 
building. In these compartments, negroes and Chi- | with wild beasts! Fleeing from the blazing prairic, 
namen, mostly naked, save a pair of short drawers, | they had taken refuge here. Not until the children 
buttoned round the waist and reaching only half] had landed, and the smoke was blown aside by the 
way to the knees, stand ankle deep in this black mass | wind, did they suspect by what a menagerie they 
ofsyrup! which, after leaving the condenser, becomes | were surrounded. 

too cool before reaching the lower vats to flow easily. 

“This gang of men with wooden shovels scrape or 
shovel it into large tanks which have machinery in- 
side kept in rapid motion, and by this centrifugal 
force, all the sugar in the thick, black looking syr- 
up is grained and thrown out into other receivers, 
while that which does not grain runs off below and 
is put into barrels by another set of laborers; and | 
still another gang of darkies and ‘heathen Chinee’ | 
stand barefoot in the sugar, and shovel it into boxes, | 
| ready to be sent to New York to be refined and puri- | 
fied. 

“Need enough of purification, one would think, 
after having been waded through so long by the 
filthy beings we saw walking init. Butis there any 
process so cleansing that we shall ever, without re- 
luctance, venture to taste sugar or molasses again ?’’ 





a 
For the Companion. 
LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 
A STORY OF WESTERN ADVENTURE. 
CHAPTER IT. 
The Wonderful Island. 

The movements of the bear showed that he was 
wearied, and merely seeking rest when he placed his 
paws upon the raft and drew his body a little out of 
| the water. He made no attempt to climb upon it. 
| With his red tongue lolling out, he looked at the 
| children. Very delicate eating they would be, he no 
doubt thought, but his present condition was not 
favorable to eating. 

George struck him with the pole. He shouted and 
tried to frighten himaway. But the bear was not 
to be scared. He seemed scarcely to notice the 
blows, and stubbornly maintained his position. The 
raft had sunk so low that they were afraid he would 
tip them into the water. 

“Shoot him! Why don’t you shoot him?” said 
Anna, who held the rifle. 

The boy seized the weapon, and stooping down, 
placed the muzzle within a few inches of the eye of | This was indeed an alarming discovery. There 
the brute. The bullet went crashing through his | was the raft fully a hundred fect away, floating down 
brain, and bruin slid off the raft without a struggle. | the stream. There was but one course left; another 
He sank, but came to the surface again like a great | raft, if possible, must be made from the driftwood 
log of wood. The raft bounced upward when re- |} collected upon the upper end of the island. But 
leased from its load, and drifted on down stream. | there was no grass for withes—not even a bush. 

“That was anarrowescape. A few moments more There was constant danger, too, from the wild beasts. 
and he would have tipped us into the water.” | ‘We must do what we can,” said George, as cheer- 

“Can’t we go ashore now? How long must we be | ily as he could. “The animals will be more likely to 
lin danger from these wild creatures?” fight each other than to attack us. Let’s go back to 
| “I don’t know,” replied her brother. ‘We must | the upper end of the island!” 
| float on till we get away from this fire. Then we} Cocking the rifle to have it ready for instant use, 

ean land. Perhaps we shall reach camp to-morrow.” | he began to move slowly up the island, walking as 
So both hoped and prayed. There was, however, |! near the edge and as far from the dreaded beasts as 
little prospect of it. To be lost on the prairie is to possible. Anna followed him. The shaggy brutes 
be almost hopelessly lost. They had no more idea! seemed only to glance at them, as if too wearied, 
where to look for their friends than if they were a | perhaps, or too greatly confused by the fire to attack 
thousand miles away. Yet believing that Laronde | them. 
was searching for them, they had faith that they | Before going many rods, however, they were con- 
would be found in some way. fronted by a new danger. A young grizzly bear had 

The river proved an impassable boundary between | taken up his quarters on a great cottonwood tree, 
the burning prairie and the grassy plains beyond. It | stranded against the shore, and looked as if he meant 
was so broad that the sparks failed to reach the op- | to prevent any encroachments on his position. 
posite shore. The conflagration was slowly dying “He looks fierce and ugly,” whispered Anna. 
out. The smouldering shore still glowed with fire | “Can’t you shoot him?” 
and whirling embers, that Jit up the water, and the “No, no, it won't do,” replied the brother, who 
boy could see that they were drifting on the current. | had been considering the same thing. ‘Laronde told 
yeorge thrust down his pole, but could not touch | me it was almost impossible to kill a grizzly bear 
bottom. Under the excitement of the impressive | with one shot. If I only wounded him he would 
scenes that had passed before them, time had flown | make short work with us. There’s another creature 
rapidly. The night was much more advanced than H coming!” 
they supposed. Anna began to complain of drowsi- | This last exclamation was caused by the appear- 
ness. Now and then she started and looked furtive- | ance of a large animal of some kind, who was plash- 
ly about in the smoke and gloom, as the splash of | ing rapidly toward the island. It seemed to be mak- 
some struggling animal came faintly to her ears. ing for the very tree trunk upon which the grizzly 
More than once she fancied she could see the head | was standing. Indeed, its actions seemed to indi- 
of another bear ora buffalo moving toward them; | cate that it had hostile intentions. 
but they remained unmolested and drifted on. “It must be—yes, I’m sure it’s a panther!” ex- 

Presently Anna sprang up in great excitement, | claimed the boy. ‘We better go to the other side of 
and pointed toward the east. | the island.” 





Annashuddered. She caught the arm of her broth- 
er, as a black bear of enormous size passed them with 
its shuffling, shambling gait. A few yards away 
were buffaloes. Here and there were antelopes and 
two or three horses, On the further side of the 
island, keeping close to the edge of the water, were 
a half-dozen lank-looking wolves, walking slowly 
back and forth, with their treacherous, stealthy 
tread. 

These were all fugitives from the one common 
danger. In their terror, as they gathered upon this 
morsel of land, they forgot their mutual antipathies. 
But this could not last long. Their ferocity would 
soon show itself. 

Turning, the boy and girl ran quickly back toward 
their landing-place. The raft was gone! It had 
floated away unobserved, and was now beyond reach! 











Cuaprer IIT. 
A Savage Combat. 














vine, and all her beauty was restored to heronce| «yok, it islighting up again! The fire has crossed 
more. She received it with thankfulness, as one | theriver! Father and mother will be burned up!” 


of God’s good gifts, but having profited by her| The alarmed girl covered her face and sobbed, 


lesson, no longer regarded it as the chief of her | The boy made no reply, but looked long and earnest- | half choked by the water. The bear faced partially 
ly in the direction indicated. At length he said, “It about, drawing himself up, and dropping his black 


possessions. 
a. 


DARKIES IN THE MOLASSES. 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher, in one of her letters from 
Cuba to the Christian Union, has the following de-| stoppage of the raft. 
scription of sugar-making, some of which is not very 
savory: 

“As the cane is ground and crushed, the juice flows 
through large baskets into the vats or receivers be-| raft. ‘Can’t we stop here awhile?” 
low. These baskets are placed above the vats to 


is the light of dawn that yousee! It’s morning! 


we are. Hollo!” 


“We've run aground!” 


The sun willsoon be up. Then we can see where | uttering growls. 
The last exclamation was caused by the sudden jn breathless horror. A moment more, and the pan- 


“What's this?” he cried, in some amazement. ders rose to view. Pausing an instant to give a 


| The movements of both animals showed that they 


' recognized each other. The panther announced his 
approach by giving vent to sundry growls and yawls, 

| under lip to show his strong yellow-white teeth, and 
The children were fascinated by fear, and looked on 

| ther’s feet touched bottom, and his powerful shoul- 
| shake that sent the water flirting several yards away, 


| creature seemed in a particularly ferocious mood, 
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Slightly rearing upon his hind feet, he caught his fe- 

rocious foe in his great paws and bore him to the 

ground, biting and clawing him most savagely. 

But the panther gave as good as he received. This 

was the particular kind of fighting in which he ex- 

celled. With his muscular hind legs, he struck dig- 

ging blows into the body of the grizzly with light- 

ning like rapidity, and with such force as to tear the 

flesh of his tough-hided opponent. The blood 

streamed from the bodies of both. 

It was a frightful spectacle. The legs of the brutes 

flew hither and thither. Both were provided with 

sharp retractile claws; and they used them with un- 
remitting fury, while their long, carnivorous teeth 

were scarcely less active. 

As they growled and roared, many of the animals 
congregated on the island howled and snarled as if 
in sympathy. Perhaps they enjoyed the combat. 
So excited did they at length become that a free fight 

seemed in danger of breaking out among them, in 
which case there really would have been small chance 
of escape for the children, surrounded as they were 
upon every side. 

At the very outset of the battle the bear had made 
an effort to hug his opponent, seeking thus to crush 
his life out, but as he was only able to grasp the 
shoulders of the panther, he could not restrain in 
the least its hinder claws, which in a few minutes 
could disembowel the larger brute. 

The very fierceness of the struggle made it of short 
duration, The grizzly seemed to grow blinded or 
bewildered from the blood in his eyes; perhaps his 
eyes were lacerated. This gave the panther an ad- 
vantage of which he made the most—renewing his 
merciless biting and scratching, till with a growl of 
despair and pain the bear ceased to struggle, and 
rolled heavily over upon his side. 

But the panther did not at once cease his on- 
slaught, till, apparently conscious that his foe was 
dead, he paused, snuffed the carcase for 2 moment, 
then began licking his own wounds. But ere many 
minutes, he suddenly raised his head and looked 
toward the children with a growl so gurgling that it 
would seem that his throat must have been filled 
with blood. The children shrank away; but the 
panther, with blazing eyes, began moving stealthily 
toward them, its long tail switching to and fro. 





George had feared this. Consequently, he was not 
wholly unprepared. Crouching upon one knee, he 
took aim at the panther’s breast, and reserving his 
fire till the panther had paused to spring, he pulled 
the trigger. 
The sharp report rang across the little island, fol- 
lowed by aloud snarl. Then arose a chorus of howls 
and savage cries. 

Continued next week. 
a 


MR. BEECHER AND THE CAT 
BESSIE. 

Rev. H. W. Beecher, whose fondness for pet ani- 
mals is well known, found, during a recent sojourn 
in Peekskill, a very exemplary cat. In his humor- 
ous way he describes her good traits, her church-go- 
ing habits and her theology. 

Bessie, be it known, is not only the Mother Supe- 
rior of the place, but is a cat of unexceptionable rec- 
ord, and of the best manners. No cat ever reared 
her household with more anxious diligence. Woe 
to dog or other cat that approached the sacred pre- 
cinct where her kittens were preserved! One kitten 
a horse stepped on; one or two others, in the bloom 
and beauty of their youth, were pursued by certain 
black and tan terriers, during their mother’s ab- 
sence, as they sported in the twilight, and were cru- 
elly done to death. One or two others the “city 
cat” (that fierce and mighty creature!) slew. 

That Bessie was sustained under her great losses 


“It’s an island!” exclaimed Anna, jumping off the | he stole along toward the cottonwood. Indeed, the | all could see. But that it should awaken in her mind 


a deep seriousness is as surprising as it must be grat- 


The fiercely burning fire on the oppesite shore had and anxious to attack something. Its natural feroc- | ifying. 
catch the juice and strain out all the small bits of | mostly subsided. The surface of the river, however, | ity was doubtless increased by pain, a broad yellow 


Bessie is very fond of Mr. Turner; as, indeed, ail 


cane that may fall in while it is being ground; and to | was still covered with smoke. It was only through | patch on its haunch showing that he had been se- | the cats are, and all the dogs, and all the calves, and 
-  verely scorched by the fire. He was of extraordina- | every thing else that dwells on the farm. Even flies 


make assurance doubly sure, some old women, too | rents in the smoke that the daybreak was visible 


decrepit to work out doors, are seated, down in the | So when the raft struck land, they judged from the | ry size. 
dimly-lighted apartment, by the vats, and, with their | current dividing and running on each side, that it | find a formidable antagonist. 
hands, skim out whatever bits of cane may have | was an island, or that the stream here separated in | 
escaped the straining, squeezing and wringing them | two branches. Without stopping to make the raft stopped and squatted on the ground. 


as dry as possible, then throwing them into waste | fast, they stepped ashore and ran along the bank. 
baskets to be carried to the yard with the rest of the 
pummace. 


tubes, I think, to large boilers, and by a process I | fifty in breadth. 
did not clearly understand, is, by steam, condensed, 


It appeared to be formed of sand and drift wood | 


It was plain that the young grizzly would | and mosquitoes court him. It is no uncommon thing 


to see cats and dogs, a motley company, big and lit- 


When within ten fect of the bear, the panther | tle, white, black and gray, going forth with Turner 

Its eyes were | to the fields. 

| fixed upon the bear, and it muttered and growled, 
The light was increasing. In a little while the apparently undecided whether to attack or to wait | for church, a mile distant, he found Bessie at the 

; smoke cleared, so that they found they had landed for the grizzly to take the initiative. 

“From these reservoirs the juice is conveyed by | upon an island about a hun@red yards in length by 


It happened a Sunday or two ago, that on starting 


foot of the hill, wending her way with him. Bless 


The bear, in nowise disconcerted, sturdily awaited | her fur! what use is there in a cat’s going to church ? 


| the onset of his fierce foe. But a few moments | If she had ever heard the proverb about the church 


passed. The panther, impatient for the fight, sprung | mice, it must have told her that they are alway: 


and turned into a thick, black syrup—a quicker and | that had come down the river, and had been gather- | upward and forward, like the bound of a bail. For | poor, and not worth so long a tramp. 


less expensive mode than boiling. 
“This syrup flows into troughs, which lead to an-! without a plant ora bush. An amazing spectacle 








other set of vats still lower, and at the far end of the | however, now presented itself! The island was alive ' 





ing here for years. The surface was bare and sandy, | one instant his body was seen in the air, and then it 


,» | descended full upon the head and front of the bear. 


She was admonished and sent back. ‘The party 
went on, entered the sanctuary, and it is hoped prof- 





The latter was quite prepared for this assault, | ited by its lesson of devotion. But what was their 
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surprise, on rising at the close of service, to find Bes- 
sieat the door waiting for their departure! It is plain 
that she had had a realizing sense of her privileges. 
To church she would go, and to church she did go— 
the true church, too—no Presbyterian, no Method- 
ist, no Baptist church did she countenance, but the 
genuine Episcopal church. Her conduct proved 
unexceptionable. She can now go whenever she de- 
sires, unrebuked. 

On learning these facts I felt not only a great re- 
spect for Bessie, but a desire to learn her opinions 
on many questions. Accordingly, on a bright morn- 
ing—O, how the sun did shine! and the great broad 
heavens were full of brilliant ether—I broached to 
Bessie some of the salient points of controversy fa- 
miliar to our day. 

“Is it your opinion that service should be said or 
sung?” I asked her, at the same time patting her 
head gently. She at once opened up such a purring 
that it was plain she inclined to a service of song. 

I could get no very positive answer as to whether 
she sympathized with the High church party or with 
the Low. She looked wise, as I had seen other peo- 
ple do on the same topic, and rather humped her 
back, and walked very stiffly against my knee, with 
her tail held aloft to its uttermost length. She did 
not choose to say any thing, but I could see by such 
a token that she inclined to the High party. 


~ + +o —--- - 
CHILDREN OF OLDEN TIME. 


A writer in Leisure Hour has been telling the 
readers of that magazine about the Anglo-Sax- 
on children, from whom many of the American 
children of to-day are descended. The facts are 
interesting, and we present some of them for the 
amusement and instruction of our readers. 

A child’s life in England twelve hundred 
years ago or more was rude and uncomfortable 
enough. The babies were wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, so that they looked like the chry- 
salis of the silkworm. 





CHILD IN CRADLE BEING SWADDLED, 


The early Anglo-Saxons—that is the people 
from whom the English are descended—did not 
think much of crying babies. Ifa poor tiny lit- 
tle thing of a few hours old objected to be placed 
on a slanting roof of their rude houses, or on the 
hough of a tree, and lifted up its baby voice 
against such treatment, it was killed without re- 
morse, The parents concluded it was a sickly 
child, and not worth its raising. 

One might suppose that all children born on 
Sunday must have been saved, for the Saxons 
were a very superstitious people. They believed 
that Sunday was the luckiest of all days in which 
alittle stranger could come into this world of 
trouble. This superstition still remains in the 
north and south of England, as the following 
lines, that are yet sung hy the common people, 
show: 

‘Monday's bairn is fair of face, 

‘Tuesday's bairn is full of grace, 
Wednesday's bairn is the child of woe, 
Thursday's bairn has far to go; 

Friday's bairn is loving and giving, 
Saturday's bairn works hard for a living; 
But the bairn that is born on a Sabbath day, 
Is bonny and healthy, and wise and gay.” 

Their superstition showed itself in other ways. 
The Saxons had full belief in fairies and evil 
spirits. As soon as a child was born, a long 
tunnel was dug in the ground. Through this 
the babe was drawn, and the entrance of the 
hole was carefully closed with stones, so that 
evil spirits could not follow. 

Even in much later times than these, few An- 
glo-Saxon children could read or write. Their 
learning consisted in psalm-singing and reciting 
poetry. One of their rules of teaching was, to 
tell a child to learn, and then beat him if he did 
not. Even young ladies of two and twenty 
years were flogged. The flogging, however, 
could only be given in the church where the 
school was held. Once out of school the culprit 
was safe. These children, as they grew older, 
often spoke of their school days as the days 
when “they were under the rod.”’ 

Dress was somewhat primitive. Boys wore a 
tunic fastened about the waist, with a girdle of 
folded cloth of the same color. Over this a 
short cloak was worn, fastened on the shoulder 
by a brooch. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — - 








they were, it was with a pointed hat or cap, some- 
thing like a sugar loaf. The trousers were tight 
to the leg, and were, in fact, long stockings, or 








BOY WITH SHORT CLOAK. 


hose, as they called them. They were some- 
times bound about with colored straps. Their 
shoes were black, open at the instep, and fast- 
ened on with thongs—that is, strips of leather. 

The mantle was only worn by the gentry; the 
peasants wore the tunic only. 

The women’s dresses were very simple. It is 
possible the little girls were dressed like their 
mothers, without so much covering on their 
heads. The dress of the women was a short tu- 
nic, or short dress, over a very long one, fast- 
ened at the waist, and having long, wide sleeves. 
There was a very wide cloak over the upper part 
of the body, and a covering for the head falling 
over the shoulders, which must have made them 
look like nuns, as in the first cut. 

Years later, after the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land, there arose a spirit of chivalry, which, with 
the increase of learning and civilization, soft- 
ened the rough, barbaric manners of the Anglo- 
Saxons. As a proof of the good'sentiments en- 
tertained at that early period, here is an extract 
from a romance of the time, which is the counsel 
of a mother to her son: 

“My son, you are going to be a courtier. I 
require you, for God’s love, have nothing to do 
with a treacherous flatterer. Make the acquaint- 
ance of wise men. Attend regularly to the ser- 
vice of holy church, and show honor and love to 
the clergy. Give your goods willingly to the 
poor. Be courteous, and spend freely, and you 
will be the more loved and respected.” 

This, in most respects, was good advice. At 
this period we begin to find out a little more 
about the habits and customs of the people. 








Weaving was a favorite occupation of the ladies. | 


The out door amusements of the boys were box- 


ing, running, wrestling, bull baiting and bear | 
The girls were passionately fond of | 


baiting 
dancing and music. Toys familiar to us were 
used, such as balls, whip-tops, dolls. The latter 
were made of wood, wax, plaster, ivory and 
wool, and were rude and coarse compared with 
those of modern days. They have been fre- 
quently found in coffins, for the playthings of 
the children who died were buried with them. 





BOY WITH BOUND : TOCKINGS, 


The dress of the Norman children does not ap- 
pear, from the drawings left of them, to have 
been materially different from that of the Anglo- 
Saxons. The infants were still rolled in “swad- 
dling clothes ;” the older children kept still the 
short tunic, hose and shoes—a modified garb of 
their parents, as we frequently find at a later pe- 
riod. 

For about three hundred vears—between 1100 
and 1400 —the old pictures of the English people 
show that the dress of the young folks was 
nearly the same as that of older persons. The 
little creatures look like miniature men and 
women, and must all have appeared very much 
like Mr. and Mrs. Tom Thumb. 

Imagine one of our little girls with a 1arge 
chignon on the top of her little head, and a long, 
cumbersome train to her dress; or our boys with 
tall hats, long coats and trousers! But they 





Their heads were seldom covered, but when 


evidently did not wear the extravagant head- 





dress of a few years later than 1400, judging 
from the engraving that follows, which is copied 
from a miniature of the time of Henry IV. of 
England. The girl has only a small cap upon 
her head, and not the wonderful affair that adorns 
her mother. There was a strong feeling against 
these monstrous fashions adopted by the wom- 
en, and they were even censured by the clergy, 
and sometimes hooted at in the streets by the 
boys. 

Of the children’s indoor amusements, dancing 
seems to have been the most favored at this time. 
A game called “Qui Fery,” afterwards “Hot 
Cockles,’”’ was a frequent amusement. One play- 
er was blinded, and knelt in the centre of a cir- 
cle with one hand behind her. The rest of the 
players, cach in turn, struck the hand, the blind 
one having to guess the name of the striker. 
“Cross and Pile,’ now called ‘Head and Tail;” 
“Crambo,” a game where one gave a word to 
which another found a rhyme; chess, dice, ta- 
bles, now known as backgammon, also formed 
the recreations of our ancestors. 





DRESS OF MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Amongst the favored animals for petting, mon- 
keys were numbered, but dogs were the most 


popular. 
——— +--+ 


PRESIDENTIAL VOTING---No. 3. 

The national election of 1840 was, perhaps, the 
plainest political contest ever waged in the Uni- 
ted States, if we refer only to the number of can- 


didates, and the squareness of the issue involved. | 


The Democrats sought to re-elect President Van 
Buren and Vice-President Johnson,—and the 
Whigs sought to elect Gen. Harrison and Mr. 
Tyler. 


The Whigs were successful, Gen. Harrison re- | 
ceiving 234 electoral votes, and President Van | 


Buren only 60. Mr. Tyler received the same sup- 
port that was given to Gen. Harrison; but the 
Democratic vote for Vice-President was divided, 


| Col. Johnson receiving 48 votes, Mr. L. W. Taze- 





well 11 and Mr. Polk 1. There were no third 
candidates in the field, and the decision was as 
effectively made as the candidates had been 
plainly nominated. 

In 1844 the Democrats supported Mr. Polk, of 
Tennessee, for the presidency, and Mr. Dallas, 
of Pennsylvania, for the vice-presidency. The 


Whig candidates were Henry Clay, of Kentucky, | 


and Theodore Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey. 
The election was a close’one, though Mr. Polk 

and Mr. Dallas received 170 electoral votes, and 

the Whig candidates only 105; for if New York 


had voted for Mr. Clay, he would have been | 


chosen President,—and New York gave but a 
small Democratic majority. Had her electoral 
vote been taken from Mr. Polk, and given for 
Mr. Clay, the latter would have had 141 votes, 
and the former only 134. A change of less than 
8,000 votes in one State would have changed the 
result of the election. 

That Mr. Clay did not get New York’s vote 
was attributed to the fact that the anti-slavery 
men, known as “the Liberty party,” had a can- 
didate for the presidency,—Mr. Birney,—who 
took votes from the Whig candidate. 

At the election of 1848 the Democrats support- 
ed Gen. Cass, of Michigan, for President, and 
Gen. William O. Butler, of Kentucky, for Vice- 
President. The Whig candidates were Gen. Tay- 
lor, of Louisiana, and Mr. Fillmore, of New 
York. 

The Free-soil party had then come into exist- 
ence, and in 1848 it made a union with the friends 
of Mr. Van Buren, known as “Barnburners,” 
and who were dissatisfied because of the nomi- 
nation of Gen. Cass. This third party nominated 
Mr. Van Buren for the presidency, and Mr. 
Charles F. Adams, of Massachusetts, for the 
vice-presidency. 

In consequence of this state of things, Gen. 
Tavlor and Mr. Fillmore were chosen, receiving 
1683 electoral votes, the Democratic candidates 
having 127. 

There was a complete change in 1852. The 
Democrats then nominated Gen. Pierce, of New 
Hampshire, for President, and Senator William 
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R. King, of Alabama, for Vice-President. The 
Whigs nominated Gen. Winfield Scott, of New 
Jersey, and William A. Graham, of North Caro- 
lina. 

Gen. Pierce and Mr. King were elected, getting 
254 electoral votes, while only 42 electoral votes 
were given for Gen. Scott and Mr. Graham. 

The reasons for this remarkable inequality 
were numcrous. Some Whigs were dissatisfied 
because Mr. Fillmore had not been nominated 
for the presidency; and others were dissatisfied 
because Mr. Webster had not been nominated. 
Mr. Webster was supported by his friends, but 
he died a few days before the election took place; 
and those friends either voted for Gen. Pierce, or 
took no part in the election. 

The Free-soilers had a candidate for the presi- 
| dency,—Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire,—and it is 
possible that he got some votes that, under other 
circumstances, would have been given for the 
Whig candidate, Gen. Scott. 

————_+or———_——— 
HORACE GREELEY. 

This well-known journalist, who has been be- 
fore the public for censiderably more than thirty 
years, having been nominated for the office of 
President of the United States, itis proper that 
some account of his life should be published. 

Horace Greeley was born on the 8d of Februa- 
ry, 1811, at Amherst, in the State of New Hamp- 
shire,— and, consequently, is now in his 62d 
year. His father, Zaccheus Greeley, was a 
| farmer, one of aclass of men common in New 
| England sixty years since, and much later, but 
| now are seldom found, save in the remoter parts 
of the remoter States. Farmers, as a rule, were 
poor men in those days, and Mr. Zaccheus Gree- 
ley was no exception to his class. For this rea- 
son his son Horace had few or no advantages of 
education. He was, however, passionatcly fond 
of reading, and in his leisure moments read every 
book he could borrow, or that his father could 
buy. 
| Until he was fifteen years of age Horace Gree- 
| ley worked on his father’s farm, in Westhaven, 
|(Vt.,) to which the family had removed in 1821. 

At fifteen, he went as an apprentice into the of- 

fice of the Northern Star, a newspaper pub- 
| lished at East Poultney, (Vt.) The printer’s 
| trade was his own choice, and he sought it be- 
cause he supposed a printing-office would afford 
him means of acquiring knowledge. He soon 
exhibited superior mental qualities, and was al- 
lowed to assist in editing the Star, and became 
known as a promising boy, who had much intel- 
ligence, particularly in political matters. 

He went to the city of New York in the sum- 
mer of 1831. After working in that city as a 
| journeyman printer for some time, he went into 
| the newspaper-publishing business; and in 1854 
| edited the New Yorker, a weekly journal, then of 
| some note, but now forgotten. 

Being an ardent Whig, or opponent of the 
Democratic party, Mr. Greeley wrote for the pa- 
pers of his party, and became quite well known 

| to the political world; and his talents were ad- 
| mitted and admired. 

In the great national political campaign of 
1840,—which resulted in the triumph of the 
Whigs,—Mr. Greeley conducted a campaign pa- 
| per, called the Log Cabin, which had a great cir- 
| culation, and made his name familiar through- 
out the nation; so that when he began.the pub- 
lication of the New York Daily Tribune,—April 
10, 1841,—he had a wide reputation. 

The Tribune has been a first class journal for 
thirty-one years, and in every way a success. 
Mr. Bennett had established the New York Her- 
ald seven years earlier, making it, emphatically, 
a newspaper; and Mr. Greeley followed his ex- 
ample. Modern American journalism may be 
said to have originated with these two newsp2- 
pers. 

Upon the Tribune Mr. Greeley stamped his 
own peculiar character. Whatever there is in it 
of a distinctive nature is his work. Never did a 
journal more clearly bear the image and super- 
scription of the editorial Cesar than they are 
borne by the New York Tribune. The position 
of the paper as respects enterprise and cditorial 
and literary ability, has been high, and success 
has been the result. 

Mr. Greeley always has been an anti-Demo- 
crat in his politics, and he was something, to 
say the least, very like an abolitionist. He he- 
came identified with “protection,” and may be 
considered the high-tariff man of the country. 
He was a Whig leader, so long as the Whig par- 
ty lived,—and he was one of the founders of the 

tepublican party. 

He has seldom held office, being in Congress 
only in 1848-49. He has travelled in Europe, 





and in distant parts of the United States. 

He is a powerful writer, and has published 
several volumes,—on Reform, on Agriculture, 
on the Slave Power, and on other subjects, in- 
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cluding a book of travels in Europe. He is spe- 
cially devoted to agriculture, and owns and car- 
ries on a farm, at Chappaqua, N. Y., at which 
much of his time is passed. 

Mr. Greeley’s reputation is that of an able, an 
honest and a most industrious, active man, who 
is very eccentric in his habits, his manners and 
his dress. His temperis warm, enthusiastic and 
impulsive. He is, like most men of this charac- 
ter, kind-hearted,—and his benevolence is great, 
and often takes the form of good deeds. What- 
ever may be the result of his nomination, no 
one will deny that Horace Greeley has achieved 
a prominent place in American history. 


na HO 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S HOUSE. 

In the early days of our Republic, Presidents and 
statesmen did not grow rich in the public service. 
President Jefferson had a fine estate at Monticello, 
Va., but was absent from it so long in Washington 
and in Europe, that he died a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in debt. 

He began to build a large house in 1772, but his 
duties in the Colonial Congress, as Ambassador to 
France, as Secretary of State, and Vice-President 
and President, kept him away from home most of 
the time for over thirty years, so that his house was 
not finished till 1808. 

But he had no false shame, and did not hesitate, 
when on short visits at home, to receive distin- 
guished guests, both foreign and native-born, in his 
unfinished rooms, They were welcomed to rooms 
with floors of unplaned boards, and unplastered 
brick walls, and doors of rough plank. 

The house, when completed, was one of the finest 
mansions in Virginia, and its charming location 
shows the fine taste of its owner, who planned both 
the building and the grounds. 


——_~+o»—___—— 


ICELAND GROWING UNINHABITABLE. 

Iceland is a curious compound of volcanoes and 
icebergs, of snow and boiling-springs. But it has 
raised a hardy population, noted for their intelli- 
gence and habits of reading. Its roving sailors dis- 
covered America several centuries before Columbus, 
and its citizens have clung with a tenacious love to 
their barren isle. 

3ut recent changes of climate are forcing the most 
reluctant ones to think of migration. The winters 
are said to be growing colder, and the summers 
shorter, so that crops will not mature. The fisher- 
ies are also failing, which have hitherto yielded an 
inexhaustible supply. The inhabitants, in despair, 
are thinking of a home in the country discovered by 
their ancestors; and a small company have gone to 
Wisconsin and Nebraska as the advanced guard of a 
general movement. The larger part of the Iceland- 
ic nation may soon be citizens of the United States. 


~~ 





COMMERCE IN TOADS, 


Frogs are highly prized in France, and their hind 
legs are considered a great delicacy for the table. 
But toads have hitherto been regarded as ugly and 
almost worthless. 

Within a few years, however, toads have been 
found serviceable, as a garden police, to exterminate 
bugs and other pests of the gardener. In conse- 
quence, they have come to be an important article of 
export from France to England. The English gar- 
deners are willing to pay twenty-five cents a head 
for common ones, and nearly double the price for 
extra fine ones. 

The toads are seen in large numbers in the gardens 
around London, and have even little houses or places 
of shelter prepared for them, to guard against the 
sun’s heat. Their industry in destroying noxious 
bugs and insects makes the investment a very profi- 
table one. 

: ene 
IGNORANCE IN ITALY. 

It is surprising that the young kingdom of Italy 
should flourish so well, when the larger part of its 
inhabitants are so ignorant. The condition of the 
people is a hard comment on the educational influ- 
ence of the Catholic church. 

The official reports of the government show that 
of the young men called to do military service, 69 of 
every hundred are unable to read or write. In the 
year 1869, of 120,000 couples who were married, in 
58 1-2 per cent. neither groom nor bride could write. 

Similar ignorance prevails in Spain, where nearly 
12,000,000, or at least 75 per cent. of the population 
cannot read or write. 

There is no possibility of sustaining a republican 
government in these countries, until education be- 
comes general. 

———————~@—___—_— 
METALLIC DUST, 

Nature has provided safeguards, in the fine hairs 
lining the nostrils, against many harmful things 

which might be taken inin breathing through the 
open mouth. But these are not sufficient in travel- 
ling; and delicate lungs need artificial respirators. 


Some attention has been given to the reason why 
many persons of delicate lungs suffer very considera- 
ble irritation, even to the production of a cough, by 
travelling on long railroad routes. 

A medical —s has detected iron dust in the 
annoyance. Impalpable sand is usually arrested by 
fine hair in the nasal cavities, but a singular effect is 
produced on rails by the swift passage of a heavy 
train of cars. Fine particles of iron are thrown off, 
filling the air in combination with other kinds of 
dust, which are inhaled. Those metallic particles 
seem not to be arrested in the mucus of the bron- 
chial tubes; their way is downward into the air cells. 


sues, they produce inflammation, and when exposed 
to a volume of such dust several days in succession, 
in dry weather, severe ingorgement of the upper 
portions of the breathing apparatus is the i 
It is always in favor of our lungs to travel by rail 
in damp or rainy weather, or when the ground is 
covered with snow, as then metallic dust, thus sin- 
gularly produced, rises but a few inches, unsupport- 
ed by lighter floating atoms. Of course these obser- 
= refer mainly to those with very delicate 
ungs. 
te 


WOMAN IN ARABIA. 
The Arab shieks do not agree with the advocates 
of women’s rights in this country. They think that 
family peace is greatly disturbed by allowing too 
many privileges to the female side of the house. An 
English reporter has recently interviewed one of 
these Arab chiefs, and gives his opinion. 


English women think of themselves, always think 
of themselves, think very much of themselves, think 
very little of their husbands; so they are very diso- 
bedient and self-willed, do what they like, and will 
not do what their husbands like; but Arab women 
think more of their husbands than themselves; —— 
are obedient; they are much better than English 
women; &@ man may do with them just as he pleases, 
Suppose she should disobey him—what does he? 
He says to her, “By Allah! I will leave you.” 
Andif she disobeys three times, and he says that 
three times, she is no longer his wife; she must go 
back to her father’s house. 

But suppose an Englishman marry a woman, and 
she proves to have a very bad temper and disobey 
him always; avery hot tongue, and scold all day 
and night too; lead him a hard life; make him sweat 
very much with trouble; make him wish to kill him- 
self—what can he do? He can do nothing; he must 
keep her and must not take any other woman to wife 
to comfort him. Ah! the Arab custom is better than 
the English custom; and the Arab women are bet- 
— men than the English women. I am sure 
of that. 


So American girls can see just what they must ex- 
pect, if they ever take it into their heads to marry 
these picturesque, hairy sons of the desert. 





A COMPLACENT MAN, 


Some people have a good opinion of themselves; 
and if they could say with truth all that Allan Tib- 
bets says of himself, in the Coldwater Republican, 
the feeling would be natural. It is large talking: 


Iam now in my 68th year. I neverswore an oath, 
or took a chew of tobacco, or smoked a whole cigar; 
I never bought or sold a drink of whiskey or bran- 
dy for myself;,I never owned or carried a pistol; 
I never made a kite or played a game of marbles; I 
never sung asong or played a game of checkers; I 
never played a game of billiards or croquet; I never 
played a game of cards. Inatravel of over 100,000 
miles by public conveyances I never met with an ac- 
cident, or was a moment too late when it depended 
on my own exertion. I never skated a rod or struck 
a man a blow with my fist. I can repeat more of the 
Bible than any man living of whom I have any 
knowledge. I have given instruction to more than 
200,000 pupils. Iam the — person alive who com- 

osed the first church in this city and county. I 

nave given away more real estate to this city than 
all its other inhabitants. I preached for fifteen 
years, and travelled more than 500 miles attending 
funerals, and all the salary I received was a pound of 
tea worth seventy-five cents; and yet, in all that 
time I made money. These hands of mine minis- 
tered to my necessities. I was raised a farmer in the 
State of New York, and had only a very common 
school education. I have repeatedly walked twenty- 
four miles to church. I can read the Republican 
without glasses. I am possessed of a competency 
gained by my own industry. 


a 


AN ALPINE BEAR, 


One of the arts of unprincipled mountaineers to 
swindle tourists out of their money is thus described : 


A traveller was making a pedestrian tour of the 
Alps, when suddenly, in a narrow path; he came face 
to face with a large brown bear. e drew arevolver 
and was about to fire, when, to his amazement, the 
bear cried out,— 

“Don’t fire!’ It turned out that the pretended 
bear was a man, employed by some guides, who sent 
him out dressed in a bear-skin when they had a tim- 
id traveller to escort. At a preconcerted spot the 
bear would rush upon them, and when put to flight 
by the exertions of the guide, the traveller never 
failed to reward their courage and devotion by a 
handsome present, of which the bear received a lin: 
eral share. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
tions. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at ‘the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 





advance. 

Harper’s Weekly and the Companion..........- ooceee $4 80 
Harper's Bazar and the Companion..... ee +. -480 
Harper’s Monthly and the Companion....... ee. 480 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion.............4 80 
Galaxy and the Companion ...........+-se+e0+ eoecccces 455 


Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion..............295 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion..............385 
American Agriculturist and the Companion...........255 





Advance and the Comipanion............0..-see0e oe &.3 75 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion......... cvcesenc ee 
ood Words andthe Companion .— ......-...ee66 00-855 
Arthur's Home M ine and the C i eveceses 285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 3 


The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 


Zion’s Herald and the Companion. ..........0.++-eeeee+ 355 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion........3 80 
Christian Era and the Companion...........seseeeeeees 3 
Hearth and Home and the Companion....... TERE 345 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion. 





The Nursery and the Companion...... ° 
The Independent and the Companion .................- 3 55 


The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 





one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion.........-... 3: 
The Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union..............+++05 -3 90 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 





Once in contact with those exceedingly delicate tis- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Over $2,000 in Gifts! 


Seventy Valuable Presents 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


These Presents will be given to the seventy | 
subscribers who secure the seventy largest | 
numbers of new subscribers between Nov. I, | 
1871, and July 1, 1872. | 


1 Seven Octave Piano, cost . 


. S475) 
6 Waltham Watches, Gold, Hunting | 





Cases, cost F z ; - “ 
6 Gold Watches, (Swiss Lever,) cost of 

each a ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
3 Weed Sewing Machines, cost of | 

each . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ . 60} 
2 Elegant Parlor Desks, cost of each  30| 
8 Presents in Cash, each Present . 25 
6 of Prang’s Remarkable Chromo, 

“Launching of the Life Boat,” cost 

of each ‘ “ r . ‘ ; 15 
8 Silver Waltham Watches, Hunting 

Cases, cost of each ; 3 ‘ 20 
6 Silver Watches, Swiss, Open Faces, 

cost of each . é ‘ ‘ : 10 
8 Croquet Sets, cost ofeach  . ‘ 12 
6 Webster’s Unabridged Dictiona- 

ries, costofeach . ; a % 9 
10 Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils, 

ecostofeach . : . ‘ ; 3! 


THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


will be given next July in addition to a 
Premium for each new subscriber, 


As expressions of respect from the Pub- 
lishers, to those subscribers of the Companion 
who are the most successful in enlarging its cir- 
culation. 


Tho Piano is from the manufactory of Messrs. Guild, 
Church & Co., of this city. It is in rosewood case; 
range, seven octaves; has French top dampers; over- 
strung base; ivory front and bushed keys, and solid 
rosewood mouldings. Its tone is of great purity and 
sweetness. An elegant present! Further reference is 
made to it on page 350 of this paper. 


The beautiful Gold Watches are those of the justly 
celebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are full 
jewelled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in 
elaborate hunting cases. They are warranted as good 
time keepers. A most valuable and useful present! 
Further reference is made to these watches on page 350 
of this paper. 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


This makes over Seventy Presents that we shall 
give our subscribers next year, No publishers in the 
country offer such liberal Gifts. Their value is over 
$2,000,—an ext linary ind t to secure NEW 
names. 





The Seventy Presents will be given to the SEVENTY 
SUBSCRIBERS who secure the seventy largest numbers 
of new names, NO MATTER WHICH OF THE PREMIUMS 
or Commissions they may receive for their new sub- 
scribers. 


Re~-mber, whether you get a Present, or 
» .., the premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a sure 
prospect of an additional and most gratifying PRESENT 
—if you persevere. 





SPECIMEN Corres of the Companion, Circulars, 
Cards or Premium List, will be sent, if you wish 
them as aids in getting new names, 


Susscriptions to the Companion can commence at 
any time during the year. 





GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
(Successors to Geo, M. Guild & Co.,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO FORTES. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid installments, 
without charging the exorbitant prices usually prevailing 
on this plan. 


Musical Novelty. 


The remark is frequently made, “I should like a Piano 
Forte, but my rooms are small, and I cannot afford to buy 
one.” ‘The question is often asked, **Why cannot a Piano 
be made smailer than the ordinary ‘full size’ with a cor- 
responding small price, having a good tone, action and 
well-tinished case ? 

The above question has been fully answered by Guild, 
Church & Co., Boston, who include in the manutac- 
ture of elegant ¢ ND AND SQUARE PIANO Forres, their 
Popular Parlor Favorite,—over-strung, full iron frames, 
good tone and action, and 






Thoroughly made in every particular. 


They are not more than two-thirds as large as the “full 
size” Piano Fortes and can be sold for less thah the whole- 
sale price of large Pianos. 

For testimonials we refer to over Eight Thousand 
of our Pianos now in use throughout the United States and 
elsewhere. 

*,* A large assortment of Stools and Covers constantly 
on hand. *,* 


WAREROOMS, 881 WASHINGTON ST., 
Call and see them nd for an illus-? . . 
oa Catalase. or sene y Ss ¢ BOSTON. 
CEPHAS CHURCH. GEO. HEWS. 





number. 
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‘HENRY WARD BEECHER SAYS: 


“It is not work that kills, but worry.”’ 


Ladies of New England please remember the above, and 


100 call and exchange your noisy, complicated Machines 
| 


50 | forthe WILLCOX & GIBBS. 


The only machine that gives relief and comfort to the 


household. 


Willcox & Gibbs 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


142 Tremont Street, corner Temple Place. 


E. W. NEFF, 


18— 4teow MANAGER. 


JACKSON & CO., 


Proprietors of the 


NEW YORK HAT STORE, 


Are offering as usual great inducements to Hat buyers. 
Their stock is large and of the latest styles. Don't forget 


the number. 
18 59 Tremont Street. tf 


Webster’s Patent 
BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 


Patented June 27, 1871. 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute and 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Ts one of the most 
important inven- 
tions of the age! 
The most pertect 
Button-Hole 
Worker ever in- 
vented ! Sosimple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
fect mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
utireiy independ- 
ent of the sewin 
= machine, and will 
Flast a lifetime. 
Does away with 
pricking the fin- 
gers, straining the 
eyes, and with im- 
perfect and irreg- 
Sular worked but- 
ton-holes. They 
suniversal sat- 
faction. Ladies 
<= ne 2B —.4:4 who use them say 
that the rth their weight in gold. Over eleven 
thousand sold during the first week of their introduction, 
Local and travelling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell at sight, and give over 100 percent. profit. Sample But- 
ton-Hole Worker and sample Button-Hole Cutter packed in 
a neat case with full ctions for use, together with sam- 
ple of our new and novel way of vassing, sent to any 
address on receipt of 65 cts. Orders x mail receive prompt 
attention. Address W LANUFACTURING 
CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, 21-4t 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company contidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manulac- 
ture. 















































SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM, 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 


rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 

The price has been put low because it isa Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall, | Its special trade 


mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.”’ 


-ALSO-- 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 
For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. For sale by all 
Jewellers, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 





GEO. M. GUILD, 
2— 


Now York and Boston, 


sl-ly 








READ GOOD BOOKS. 


The biography ef Robert Chambers, with the 
autobiography of William Chambers, has just | 
been published by Scribner & Co., New York, 
and forms a most charming volume. The broth- 
ers Chambers worked with young hands and 
young brains, and ascended the ladder of suc- 
cess, step by step. It was their ambition to bring 
the best literature within the means of the poor. 
The effort was crowned with success, exerting a 
moral influence which it is impossible to esti- 
mate, and raising the young benefactors them- 
selves from poverty to wealth, from obscurity to 
honorable reputation. 

»One of the principal influences that made the 
Chambers successful men, was a love of good 
books in their early years. 

Said William Chambers, in a public address 
in which he sought to impress on others the les- 
son of his own well-directed life: 

I stand before you a self-educated man. My 
education was that which is supplied by the 
humble parish schools of Scotland, and it was 
only when I went to Edinburgh, a poor boy, that 
I devoted my evenings, after the labors of the 
day, to the cultivation of that intellect that the 
Almighty has given me. From seven to ten in 
the morning to nine or ten at night, | was at my 
business as a bookseller’s apprentice, and it was 
only in hours after these that I could devote my- 
self tostudy. Lassure you [did not read novels; 
my attention was devoted to physical science. 

The character of a boy may be told, and his 
future standing in life may be reasonably 
guessed, by observing the books he reads. In his 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


my little man, what canI do for you!”” And he 
seated himself in the large chair, to bring him- 
self more on a level with the little pale face. 

“Please, sir, my hand,” he replied, coming in 
front of the doctor, and holding out his right 
hand, erushed and bleeding. 

“Why, why! that’s bad! 
that, my boy?” 

“T was trying to help at the express office, sir, 
and the box slipped and hurt me.” 

The doctor went to work, at once, with the ut- 
most gentleness, to bind up the poor little hand, 
but muttering, ‘““Pshaw! what docs the express 
office want of such a child? Youought to be at 
school.” 

“But I must be earning something, sir; ’ma 
poor’— 

“Pshaw!” muttered the doctor, again; “what 
should such a child earn? You ought to be at 
school, Isay. Who brought you here?” 

“Nobody, sir; [ saw your signout, and I came 
over here mysclf. But, sir,”’ he continued, in a 
piteous tone, ‘I cannot pay you. I have no 
money. I’m a poor’— 

“Ah, well, no matter! we’ll see to that,” in- 
terrupted the doctor, in a cheery voice. But, | 
the child continued,— 

“T haven’t any money, I’m a poor widow, sir,” | 
—but here the doctor, who had just put on the 
last slip of plaster, leaned back in his great chair 
and burst into a hearty laugh, to the surprise of 
the little boy, who raised his large eyes to the 
doctor’s face, wonderingly. Just then, a young 
girl’s face peeped in at the open door, attracted 
by the unusual sound of mirth in the office. 
“See here, daughter. My boy, tell the lady what 
you are.” 

“[’'m a poor widow, ma’am,” repeated the 
child, innocently; and the doctor laughed again, 
right merrily. 

“Poor child!” said the girl. “I suppose he 
has heard his mother say that, and thought he 
shared her lot in all things. A good, manly lit- 
tle fellow,” she added, pushing the hair back 
from his forehead, with kindly touch, and she 
helped to bind up his poor hand with soft, clean | 
linen, | 

Then the “little widow” was set in the large 
arm-chair, and treated to the doctor’s custard. 

When it was finished, the doctor said, “Now, 
my boy, the buggy is at the door; [ am going 
your way, and I will take you home to your 
mother.” 

His mother was indeed “a poor widow,” and 
this was her only child. Under the doctor’s 


How did you do 











books, as in his friends, he secks a2 companion- 
ship congenial to his tastes. He is moulded for 
better or for worse by every book that he reads. 
As Tennyson says, “Weare a part of all that we 
have met,” and it is equally true that the youth 
strengthens his tastes for what is elevating or 
enervating by all that he reads, and so forms his 
habits and shapes his character. 

All truly great and noble minds have found 
companionship in good books in youth. Young 
Newton read Descartes. Young Milton loved 
the historical books of the Old Testament and 
the classic poets. Sir William Jones read New- 
ton. Washington, Franklin, Webster, and the 
Scotch linguist and orientalist, Dr. Alexander 
Murray, schooled their young taste in reading 
the Spectator. Franklin said that he owed his 
usefulness to reading the “Essays of the Good,” 
and Wesley’s young aspirations were directed 
by the perusal of Thomas a Kempis’ “Imitation 
of Christ.”” Each of these books not only indi- 
cated the character of the boy, but as correctly 
foretold the standing of the boy in manhood. 

In a country like ours, where education makes 
men, and the character of man is generally de- 
termined by his early education, the boy who 
would succeed well must read well. Like Wil- 
liam Chambers, he must not waste his spare 
hours on novels, but must turn them into the 
steps to success by reading the most helpful 
books. As Southey said of the influence of the 
noble volumes in which he had schooled his own 
pure mind: 

“With them I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe, 
And while I understand and feel 

How much to them | owe, 
> cheeks have often been bedewed 

ith tears of thoughtful gratitude.” 

H. B. 
eS 


THE “LITTLE WIDOW.” 


“Well,” said the good old doctor, with a sigh 
of satisfaction, “we have disposed of the roast 
chicken without a single interruption. Now for 
the baked custards!” 

But as he spoke the office bell rang, and he 
rose instantly, the yet untasted custard in his 
hand. 

“Now, father,” exclaimed the young girl op- 
posite him, his only companion at the dinner-ta- 
ble, “why need you go? Eat your custard. 
Whoever it is can wait a few minutes.” 

“No, dear,” he said. “Pain finds it hard to 
wait. Whoever it is may be suffering. The 
custard can wait. Vl just take it with me, and 
eat it at the first spare moment.”’ So he passed 
from the dining-room into the office, and looked 
around for his visitor. He had time to set the 
custard cup on the mantel-shelf and lay the 
spoon across it, before he discovered any one in 
the room, so completely did the great leather-cov- 
ered, stuffed easy-chair hide the little form be- 
hind it. It wasa small boy, very poorly clothed, 
but with neat patches on knees and elbows, 
which spoke of motherly care. His face was 

ale with pain, but there was a resolute look in 
his brave eyes, which showed a soul stronger 
than the pain. 


“Ah, there he is!” cried the doctor. “Well, 





care the boy soon recovered the use of his hand. 
Further prescriptions followed as to schooling; 
for the doctor had a way of administering to 
people’s misfortunes as well as to their bodily 
ailments; and as time went on, the “little wid- 
ow,” as the good old man used to call the child 
between himself and his daughter, became the 
doctor’s office-boy with good prospects of be- 
coming his assistant at last.—Congregationalist. 


sill aicisinilies 
A POWDER MILL. 

The world could hardly get along without 
powder, but it is made at fearful risk of life and 
limb. The following interesting sketch of its 
manufacture is from the American Sportsman: 


But though you feel like holding your breath 
to look at it, it is really a very interesting proc- 
ess to see. It is made, perhaps you know, of 
charcoal, saltpetre and brimstone. Each of 
these articles is prepared in a house by itself; 
but the house where they are mixed is the first 
terrible one. In this building is an immense 
millstone, rolling round and round in an iron 
bed, and under the stone are put the three fear- 
ful ingredicuts of gunpowder. 

There they are thoroughly mixed and ground 
together. This is a very dangerous operat’ 4 
because if the stone comes in contact with ... 
iron bed, it is very apt to strike fire, and the 
merest suspicion of a spark would set off the 
whole. The materials are spread three or four 
inches thick in the bed; the wheel, which goes 
by water power, is started, and every man leaves 
the place. The door is shut, and the machinery 
left to do its terrible work alone. 

When it has run long enough, the mill is 
stopped, and the men come back. This opera- 
tion leaves the powder in hard lumps or cakes. 

The next house is where the cakes are broken 
into grains, an |, of course, is quite as dangerous 
as the last one. But the men can’t go away 
from this; they are obliged to attend to it every 
moment, and you may be sure no laugh or joke 
is ever heard within its walls. Every one who 
goes in has to take off his boots and put on rub- 
bers, because one grain of the dangerous powder 
crushed by the boots might explode the whole in 
an instant. 

The floor of this house is covered with leather, 
and is made perfectly black by the dust of gun- 
powder. It contains a set of sieves, each one 
smaller than the last, through which the powder 
is sifted; and an immense ground and laboring 
mill where it is ground up, while men shovel it 
in with wooden shovels. The machinery makes 
a great deal of noise, but the men are silent as in 
the other houses. The reckless crashing of the 
machinery even seems to give greater horror, 
and one is very glad to get out of that house. 

The storing house is the next one on the list, 
and there the gunpowder is heated on wooden 
trays. It is very hot, and no workmen stay 
there. From there it goes to the packing-house, 
and it is put up in barrels, kegs and canisters. 

Safely through these houses, it goes at last to 
the storehouse. One feels like drawing along 
breath to see the fearful stuff safely packed 
away out of the hands of men in this curious 
house. 

You've heard of things being as dry as a pow- 
der-house, but you wouldn’t think this house 
very dry. Itis almost imbedded in water. The 
roof is one big tank kept full of water. Did you 
ever hear of a water roof before? Instead of 





ever allowed except sunlight. | 
good, the day’s work is short, ending always at | 
But the men have a serious look 
that makes one think every moment of the dan- 
ger and glad to get away. 

Though curiosity may take a man once to vis- 


8 or 4 o'clock. 
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In none of these powder-houses is any light | thought he had lost forever. He then remarked 











steps to go in, there are shallow tanks of water, | 


snccaadacsinleitccitigliialt istics 
THE TALE OF THE PUMPKINS. | 
BY ALICE ROBBINS. 
“A story, my darlings?” said grandma, 
As she put up her spectacle-case ; 


“T’ye told all the stories I know of; 
Dear me! what a woe-begone face! 


“Let me see! there’s the dog and the lion, 
And that’s all worn threadbare, you know; | 
And the tortoise-shel! cat and her kittens, 
One black, one as white as the snow. 


“You can tell these yourself—well, I thought so, 
Now, I’ll put my old thinking cap on; 

There! I never have told of the punkins; 
’Twas as good as a victory won. 


“You see, we were living at Newb’ry, 
A winsome old town, by the way, 

With a beautiful river, and willows 
That guarded the water all day. 


“Your grand’ther was sick, and the war then 
Wasn’t over in 18 and 12; 

It made people sad in the country, 
For the women must ‘put to’ and delve 





“While the men were away in the battles; 
And food was not easy to get; 

How it pinched both our hearts and our faces! 
That time I shall never forget! 


“And the days they grew gloomier, longer, 
Our barrel of flour was low, 

Your grandfather wanted his gruel, 
And for meal there was nowhere to go. 


“Tt was hard for our sick ones, believe me, 
The well, they could live upon less; 

But to see your poor grandfather suffer, 
Was cruel to bear, I confess. 


“One day came a storm—’twas terrific! 

The next came a shout through the place,— 
‘There’s an army 0’ punkins a comin’, 

The punkins are running a race!’ 


“Sure enough! on the beautiful river, 
Quite shallow where we lived, you know, 

Were the biggest and yellowest punkins 
Washed down stream—a hundred or so. 


“My cears, we were crying and laughing, 
As with arms full we bravely marched back; 
We’d been praying for food and dear Heaven 
Had heard—so we suffered no lack. 


“Your grand’ther got better, soon after, 
For I made punkin gruel, you see; 

Sort o’ comical dish, but it cured him, 
And made him as strong as could be. 


“So that is the tale of the punkins 
That sailed down the river, so gay, 

Now run, every one, to your lessons; 
I'll tell you another, some day.”’ 


. -—- 
WITHOUT LEGS TWELVE HOUBS. 


“As a man thinks so he is’’ proves a true say- 
ing in a great many singular ways. In the fol- 
lowing account of a soldier who imagined he 
had lost his legs by a cannon ball, the victim ex- 
perienced for twelve hours the sensation of be- 
ing without his limbs, and then of having them 
suddenly restored. It is a curious and merciful 
fact that all that time he “forgot” to imagine 
he was bleeding to death: 


A few years ago, in a very able analytical lec- 
ture in Manchester, England, on the “Dynamic 
Influence of Ideas,” Dr. Noble gave the follow- 
ing curious incident. Mr. Boutihouse served in 
Napoleon’s army, and was present in several en- 
gagements during the latter part of the last cen- 
tury. 

At the battle of Wagram, in 1809, he was en- 
gaged in the fray, the ranks around him were 
terribly thinned by shot, and at sunset he was 
nearly isolated. While reloading his musket, 
he was shot down by a cannon ball. His im- 
— was that the ball had passed through 

is legs, below the knees, separating them from 
the thighs—for he suddenly sank down, short- 
ened, as he believed. 

The trunk of the body fell backwards on the 
ground and the senses were completely para- 
lyzed by the shock. Thus he lay, motionless, 
among the wounded and the dead during the 
night, not daring to move a muscle, lest the loss 
of blood should be fatally increased. He felt no 
pain, but this was attributed to the stunning ef- 

ect of the shock to the brain and nervous sys- 
tem. 

At early dawn he was aroused by one of the 
surgeons, who came round to help the wounded. 

“What's the matter with you, my good fel- 
low ?” inquired the surgeon. 

“Ah! touch me tenderly,” replied the wound- 
ed man, “I beseech you; a cannon ball has 
carried off both my legs.” 

The surgeon examined the limbs referred to, 
and then, giving him a good shake, said, with a 
joyous laugh,— 

“Get up with you; you have nething the mat- 
ter with you.” . 

The man immediately sprang up, in utter as- 


The wages are | to the surgeon,— 


“Thad indeed been shot down by the cannon 
| ball; but, instead of passing through my legs, 
as I firmly believed it had, the ball passed under 
my feet, and ploughed a hole in the earth, at 
least a foot in depth, into which my feet instant- 





it a powder-mill, he has no desire to go the | ly sank, giving me the idea that I had been thus 
second time; and he feels all the rest of his life | shortened by the loss of my legs. 
that for once he has been very near death. | 


— +o, —— 
NOTHING TO BRAG OF. 

The impoliteness of parading one’s contempt 
of religion it is impossible to rebuke too plainly 
—not to say anything of the immorality of it. 
The second speaker in the incident below made 
a fair point when, in his retort, he quoted the’ 
poor idiot’s case: 


The town of P. is a famous watering-plac :, 
which, during the season, attracts all kinds of 
folks, either for bathing or to enjoy a good tim». 

One day there were present in the parlor of 
the hotel several gentlemen who had recently ar- 
rived from the metropolis. They were pleasant- 
ly engaged in intercourse on all kinds of topics, 
and naturally religion came in for its share. 
Varying were the opinions which the speakers 
expressed on this highly interesting subject. 
But one of the speakers, who, by his proud bear- 
ing and supercilious behavior, indicated that he 
thoucht himself somebody, all at once broke 
the silence he had held hitherto with this wild 
saying,— 

“T have got through with the priestcraft and 
all their folly and superstitious teaching; these 
ten years I have not put my foot inside of any 
church.” 

Having delivered himself of this oration, he 
looked around complacently to mark the effect 
of it; but, to his astonishment, there rose out of 
a corner of the parlor a gentleman who had hith- 


| erto held his own, acting the silent but attentive 


| listener, and walking up to the place where the 
| speaker reclined in all his grandeur, he said,— 
| “O, thatis nothing; ten years, and never vis- 
| ited a church! Why, in my native place, I know 
| a man who, during all the days and years of his 
) life has been but once at church, and that was 
| when a babe he was christened, and he is now 
| forty-six years of age.” 
| All present, and especially the first speaker, 
| looked at him in silent wonder. But the first 
| speaker at last overcame his astonishment, and 
| asked,— 
“Well, how do you account for it?” 
“QO,” said the other, ‘“‘very easily. You see, 

the poor fellow is not all right here,” pointing 
| to his forehead. 
~ 

USEFUL HINTS. 

It is important to form accurate habits of writ- 

ing and speaking. But there are many blunders 
| into which one may fall from ignorance or care- 
| lessness. The Proof-Sheet names afew of them: 
| Bouquet is a French word; boquet is not. 

Sobriquet is a French word; soubriquet is not. 

Hors de combat is « correct French expression; 
hors du combat is not. 

Jilly is not an English word. To say that a 
person is i//y adapted to any employment is as 
incorrect as it would be to say that he is welly 
adapted to it. Jil adapted is the proper expres- 
sion. 

Firstly is not an English word; first should be 
used. sSecondiy, thirdly, etc., are correct. 

The use of the word most instead of almost is a 
vulgarism of New England origin. The Atlantic 
Monthly lately exhibited it in some verses. 

Nouns ending in ey form their plural regular- 
ly by adding s; as key, keys; monkey, monkeys; 
journey, journeys; attorney, attorneys; money, 
moneys. Ignorance leads some persons to write 
attornies and monies instead of the correct spell- 
ing. 

It would be correct to say that “itis not unlike- 
ly that Mr. Boutwell will be only too glad,” but 
itis incorrect to say that “it is not unlikely but 
Mr. Boutwell will be only too glad;” or, “it is 
not unlikely but that Mr. Boutwell will be only 
too glad;” or, “itis not unlikely but what Mr. 
Boutwell will be only too glad.” This last form 
appeared recently in a prominent newspaper. 
If it means any thing, it means that it is not un- 
likely except that which Mr. Boutwell will be 
only too glad,’”—which is unadulterated non- 
sense. 











iP 
PUNCTUATION---AND WHAT IT CAN DO. 


Points were first used by Aristophanes, a 
grammarian of Alexandria, 200 years B. C., but 
were not generally used until the modern sys- 
tem was introduced, at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, by a learned printer of Venice, 
named Manutius. Punctuation not only serves 
to make an author’s meaning plain, but often 
saves it from being entirely misconceived. And 
there are many cases where a change completely 
alters the sentiment. The following ancedote of 
an English statesman, who once took advantage 
of this fact to free himself from an embarrassing 
position, is an amusing illustration: 

Having charged an officer of the government 
with dishonesty, he was required by Parliament, 
under a heavy penalty, to retract the accusation 





time he appeared with a written recantation, 
which he read aloud as follows: “I said he was 
dishonest, it is true; and I am sorry for it.” 
This was satisfactory, but what was the surprise 
of Parliament, the following day, to see the re- 
traction printed in the paper, thus: “I said he 
was dishonest; it is true, and I am sorry for it. 
By a simple transposition of the comma and 
semicolon the ingenious slanderer represented 
himself to the country not only as having made 
no recantation, but even as having reiterated the 
charge in the very face of Parliament. 
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COMPANION. 





punctuation and correct spelling is afforded by 
the following verse of Scripture: “The wicked 
flea, when no man pursueth but the righteous, 
is bold as a lion.” 
+o 
A PLEASANT SIAMESE GAME. 

It wouldn’t be hard to dine with monarchs, 
and to have after-dinner games, if they were of 
the same sort as is common in Siam in the royal 
palace. A writer in Lippincott’s Magazine tells 
the story: 

The business of eating concluded, the king | 
called upon his foreign friends to participate in 
aroyal game which had been in vogue as far 
back as their historical records extended, and 
which no guest micht refuse to share in without 
giving personal offence to the sovereign. After 
this introduction, at a signal given by the royal 
host, five huge baskets, filled with very small 
limes, were placed directly in front of the throne. 

Inviting the foreigners to scramble for the 
fruit, and telling them that whoever succeeded 
in getting the largest number should enjoy his 
highest favor, the king threw as many as he 
could between his two hands in such a manner 
as to scatter them in every direction over the 
widest possible space. 

This was repeated scores upon scores of times, 
and the guests, wishing to humor the whim of 
their host, entered heartily into the sport, 
scrambling about upon hands and knees in pur- 
suit of the limes, sometimes receiving ‘rom the 
merry old gentleman a hearty pelt ove: she head 
or knuckles, at which he would beg pardon, and 
assure his friends that it was quite accidental! 
After an hour thus spent, the foreigners bexged 
to desist, and the native nobles took their turn 
at the sport. 

On examination each lime was found to con- 
tain a gold or silver coin, and as the amount 
thus obtained by each individual was quite con- 
siderable, the ladies and gentlemen of our party 
sentup the money to the king, stating that it 
would be a violation of the etiquette of our 
country to receive presents of money. 

But His Majesty begged very earnestly that 
the coins should be retained, though merely, he 
said, as a token of the royal favor, and in com- 
pliance with courtly usage—not at all for their 
intrinsic value. 


it cael ecg 
SPORTS FOR THE SEASON. 
Bowls. 

From the allusion to Bowls in Shakespeare’s Rich- 
ard III., it would seem that the game was in high 
esteem among our English ancestors. The very term 
fills the mind with pleasant associations; a level | 
lawn covered with closely shorn grass, and perhaps 
surrounded with pleasant arbors overgrown with 
clematis, honeysuckle and the sweet-scented jessa- 
mine; a happy party enjoying the sport, while the 
sun, showering down his tempered rays, causes the 
verdant carpet to appear of a still more vivid green. 

The game of Bowls may be played by several sin- 
gle players, or there may be two or three on a side 
as partners; each player has two balls, and he who 
commences the game has also a smaller ball, called a 
jack, which he casts on the green, bowling it to any 
distance he pleases. He then bowls a ball toward 
the jack, the next player follows his example, and 
each player bowls in turn until all the balls are used. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that the part- 
ners are not to follow each other. The position of 
the balls with respect to the jack is then examined— 
that which lies nearest to it counts as one to the 
player; and if his other ball—or, supposing the game 
to be played with partners, either of their balls—is 
nearer to the jack than any ball belonging to the 
players on the other side, then his side are allowed 
to score as many more as they have balls thus placed. 
The game then proceeds as before, the player whose 
ball was nearest to the jack leading off. The play- 
ers bowl from the different ends of the green alter- 
nately, until the game is concluded; though if played 
by two partners, two players, one belonging to each 
side, can bow] for either end without changing. The 
number for game is generally eleven; when, howev- 
er, the players are numerous, some higher odd num- 
ber is frequently fixed upon. 

The interest of the game centres mainly in driv- 
ing an opponent’s ball away from the jack, or the 
jack from the ball, and by bowling your own ball as 
near to the jack as possible. 

The balls used at bowls are biassed, that is, not 
perfectly round. A nail, or some other mark, is 
placed at the thick end of the ball, and when bowled 
the marked end is usually held toward the left hand 
of the bowler. 

The “bowling green’’ is famous in English poetry, 
but such charming places are seldom seen here ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the vicinity of a few classical 
boarding-schools, where the old English games are 

played. It isa simple game, and one that, with all 
its historical prominence, may be played by any par- 
ty of boys having a fair field. 

The word bowl is little used by us, the full English 
meaning of the verb being ‘‘to roll a ball on level 
zround,”’ that is on the ‘“‘bowling green.” 


—— ee 
AN UNWILLING HUG, 


A comical passage appears in a letter from 
Rev. J. P. Newman to the Methodist, describing 
the voyave of the United States steamer Con- 
gress, to and from Greenland. Dr. Newman 
says,—“‘On our homeward voyage, two seamen 
were reproached for fighting, and they were sen- 
tenced to hug each other for four hours, with a 
sentry over them, to see that they did it affec- 








THE WOOD-MOUSE. 


O, you know the Jittle wood-monse, 
That pretty litle thing, 

That sits among the forest leaves 
Beside the forest spring? 


Its fur is red as the red chestnut, 
And it is small and slim; 

It leads a life most innocent 
Within the forest dim. 


I saw a little wood-monse once, 
Like Oberon in his hall, 

With the green, green moss beneath his feet, 
Sit under a mushroom tall. 


I saw him sit and his dinner eat, 
All under the forest tree— 
His dinner of chestnut ripe and red, 
And he ate it heartily. 
I wish = could have seen him there ; 
It did my spirit good, 
To see the small thing God had made, 
Thus eating in the wood. 
I saw that He regarded them— 
Those creatures weak and small; 
Their table in the wild is spread 
By Him who cares for all. 
es 
For the Companion. 


JACK STONE’S PHOTOGRAPH. 





Uncle Horace, who lived out West, wrote 
mother a letter. He wrote my name in it, and 
he said he must have the little rogue’s picture. 

He meant me. 

I guess he does not know I wear boots. 

I asked mother how she would send one. She 
said we must have a pho—I forget what the rest 
of itis; it means a picture, and I don’t see why 
they can’t call it so, but grown up folks always 
have to use bigger words than we do. 

We went to the man that makes the pictures. 

I was frightened. , 

It smelt just like the dentist’s when Cousin 
Nellie had five teeth taken out atonce. The man 
put something up to her nose, and the teeth got 
pulled out and she didn’t know it. 

Thad one out, and it hurt so much I am not 
fond of going to the dentist’s. 

The picture man was a pleasant man. 

He said having pictures taken didn’t hurt any- 
body, and I mustn’t be frightened. 

The dentist told me it wouldn’t hurt to have a 
tooth out. Butitdid. It hurt awful. 

There was something in the middle of the 
room I did not like the looks of. It was covered 
over with acloth. When I can sce things plain, 
I am not quite so much afraid of them. 

When it was time the man put mein a high 
chair. ‘ 

Then he put my head into something. I 
looked round to see if it was scissors. It was 
not. It was something to keep my head from 
joggling. It was pretty hard. 

Then the man took the cloth off the thing I 
didn’t know the name of. I thought it looked 
like a cannon. Mother said it was a camel, or 
cam something. 

If they called a picture a photo-something or 
other, they might call a cannon a cam-whatever 
it is. 

If that dentist had been more truthful, per- 
haps I should have thought less of it. 

The man said I must sit very still and look at 
the glass, and so I did. When I had got all 
fixed up, the man felt in his pocket. 

I thought he was hunting for a match and was 
going to shoot the cannon off. I began to feel 
frightened, soI shut my eyes tight. When he 
came to look at the picture it looked like a blind 
boy. I had shut my eyes and forgot to open 
them again. 

He had to try itover A great buzzing fly lit 


all over the picture. I told the manI guessed 
he’d better draw a picture on a piece of paper. | 


at the picture on the wall. 
skating on it. 


some chickens. 
looked very cold. 


Then I had to sneeze, and there were mouths | 


He said he couldn’t do that, but I might look | 





It was a very nice onc, indeed. 
There was a lake frozen over, and boys were | 
And there was somebody feeding 
It was winter time, and it 
People were in a sleigh. 
There was a church at one corner of it. I} 
could not tell if it was open. I guess it wasn’t 
Sunday, because people wouldn’t be sleighing 
and skating. They hadn’t ought to, anyway. 
I don’t think I could ever have got tired of 
looking at that picture, but mother told me my 
picture was finished. It was done without my 
knowing it. There were more than one of them. 
Six Jack Stones all together, and they every 
one looked like me. 
I shall always speak well of that picture man, 
for he told me the truth. He said it wouldn’t 
hurt, and it didn’t. 
I should like to have you see those pictures, 
but they are all given away. I think Uncle Hor- 
ace will like it. I think I had rather have that 
picture of winter than of any person. You get 
tired of looking at a person’s face all the time, 
but I couldn’t ever get tired looking at that win- 
ter scene. 
Thave made up my mind that I would rather 
have a picture taken than have a tooth out. 
Teeth hurt when they are pulled out, but there 
isn’t any pain when you get your photo-what’s 
the rest of it. 
I don’t know what else to say, except you 
mustn’t sneeze, or have a fly walk on your nose, 
for then you won’t get a good picture. 

Jack STONE. 
—_———_~+o9—_—____ 


RAIN-DROPS. 


Tot is at the window-pane, 
Watching little drops of rain; 
Down the glass they pitter-patter; 
Totty wonders what’s the matter. 
Thoughtfully she lifts her eyes 
Upward to the darkened skies; 
Earnestly and long she gazes ; 
Very sad her little face is, 

As she turns and questions, ‘““Why, 
Mamma, do the angels ery?” 


—_——_+@>—_—_—_—__—_—. 


WHAT JESUS WILE SAY. 


Two young girls were walking leisurely home 
from school, one pleasant day in early autumn, 
when one thus addressed the other: “Edith Wil- 
lis, what will the girls say when they hear you 
have invited Magyie Kelly to your party ?” 
Edith was silent for a moment, and then rais- 
ing her soft blue eves to those of her compan- 
ion, she replied, “Ella, when mamma told me to 
invite Mageic, I asked her the same question. 
She told me that it made no difference what the 
girls said, who thought Maggie quite beneath 
them because she was poor and her school-bills 
were paid by my papa, and asked me if I would 
like to hear what Jesus would say. So she took 
her Bible and read to me these words: ‘And the 
King shall answer and say unto them, Inasmuch 
as ye have doncit unto one of the least of these, 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’” 
Ah! little readers, never ask what this or that 
one will say when you are doing what is right, 
but what Jesus, your King, will say at the glori- 
ous resurrection morning that will soon dawn 
upon us.—Child’s World. 


—~ =— 
KATY AND CAPTAIN. 


Katy isa dear little girl, only two years old. 
She has lovely blue eyes and golden hair. 
At the house where Katy’s grandmamma took 
her last summer there was a big dog, called 
“Captain.” 
Captain was very fond of Katy, and she loved 
dearly to pat him and play with him. 
When her nurse took her out under the pine 
tree, Captain would lie down close to her, and 
would grow] if the other dogs came near. 
Captain was a gentle dog, but he was also very 
greedy; for one day, when Katy’s nurse brought 
her a glass of milk, and set it on the grass, old 
Captain put his black nose into the tumbler and 
drank every drop. 
Katy laughed, and thought it a good joke; 
but I think Captain was very naughty. Don’t 
you think so, too?—Nursery. : 


42> 
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A GOOD RECORD. 

The Standard, Chicago, states that Robert 
(“Tad’’) Lincoln, son of the late President Lin- 
coln, was an attendant of a Bible class, Chicago, 
and manifested a deep interest in religious 
things. When eight years old he voluntarily 
signed a pledge of total abstinence from all in- 








on my nose, and I took my hand up to chase it 








tionately.”” 


away. That spoiled the picture again. 





toxicating liquors and tobacco—a pledge which 














Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 
RIDDLE. 


Tam a creature of low birth; 

Slowly I travel upon the earth. 

’Tis difficult to find my track, 
Although my house rides on my back. 
Two curious horns I carry around; 

In the end of each an eye is found, 
Which enables me to see the road 

I travel with my bulky load. 

When winter's frosts appear I creep 
Into my house and go to sleep. 

For full six months my nap will last, 
Then wake and seek to break my fast. 
The first green thing I hail with joy, 
And then my little teeth employ 

Tn masticating well my food, 

To put in active life my blood. 

Tam a study for mankind, 


So tell my name if it you find, K. B.C. 
. 
2. 
REBUS 





An old friend, 


3. 
POUBLE CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first and second are in October, 
My third and fourth are in November. 
My whole is the name of an ancient city. 
CHARLIE, 
4. 


WORD SQUARE. 
A heavenly body. 
Not wild. 
° A prohet’s name. 
Ease. 
5. 
HIDDEN RIVERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Oh! I only wanted to see that book. 

Just see how daintily that young miss is sipping 
her tea. 

We stood looking at the eclipse. 

He rode in a most rapid and careless manner. 

Caroline, use your thimble properly. 

That cream is sour, I believe. 

Otto’s age is twenty years. 

You can color a dozen pair for me. 


6. 


SYNCOPATIONS, 


NH. A, Ht. 


1. Syncopate a collection of armed men, and leave 
a girl’s name. 

2. A season, and leave a small branch. 

8. A vehicle, and leave a domestic animal. 

4. A small rope, and leave a fish. 

5. A calcareous substance, and leave a fuel. 

6. A covering for the floor, and leave a sign very 
often used in writing. 

7. That sign used in writing, and leave a vehicle. 

8. A bird, and leave a fleshy excrescence. 

ALICK, 





Conundrums. 
Why is the letter G like the sun? It is the centre 
of light. 
Why is the figure nine like a peacock? Because it 
is nothing without its tail. 
Why are the poor like carpets? 


They are held 
down by tax. 


Why is a railway bridge like a strong rope? Be- 
cause it can bear a goods train (good strain). 
What roof covers the most noisy tenant? The 


roof of the mouth. 

Why are photographers the most uncivil of all 
trades-people? Because when we make application 
fora copy of our portrait they always reply with a 
negative. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


Pump-kin. 

. Caesar came, saw and conquered. 

. Of-ten. 

Blot, Lima, Opal, Tale. 

Tariff, Offer, Ursa, Lion, Oceanic, Name. 
“Consequentia] Damages.’’ 

Mary-gold. 


Fd la ad a 





A SMALL FISH, imbedded in ice, was found lately. 
The little fellow was solidly incascd in ice as clear 
as crystal,and when placed in water and the ice 
gradually melted from about it, its rigidity left and 
the tail quivered; and after — it over a few 
times it swam away as if nothing had happened. 
How long his minnowship had been thus housed is 








| he ever faithfullv fulfilled. 


not known, but probably not less than two months. 
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RIDING ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


One doesn't get a taste of the real grandeur and ro- 
mance of railway travel, till he has a ride on a loco- 
motive with the engineer. A writer in Scribner's 
Magazine gives an account of his first experiment: 

“Could we ride with the driver?” 

“You won’t find it so pleasant as you imagine, but 
you can try it.” 

The conductor signals, the engincer grasps one of 
the mysterious levers which put him en rapport with 
the modern behemoth, and the docile monster whisks 
away as if rejoicing in the lightness of the play-day 
train behind him. 

As our speed increases we become painfully aware 
that we are not on springs. The easy swing of the 
car does not pertain to the locomotive, which jumps 
to its work with a rioting, trampling, trip-hammer 
energy that disdains the thought of ease and soft- 
We cannot keep our feet, and find it hard to 
keep the high and narrow slippery seat, With noth- 
ing to hold on to. 

The speed seems terrific. The country no longer 
glides away from us with a drifting motion,—it rush- 
es on us like a thunderbolt. The trees and houses 
have a whirling motion, fierce, tumultuous, madden- 
ing, as though hurled towards a vortex from which 
we are momentarily escaping. Instinetively we 
shrink as the track cuts under us, and the huge rocks 
by the wayside seem flying at us 

Ahead isacurve. What is beyond it? We watch 
the disclosing line with peculiar fascination, for ter- 
rible possibilities are ever just out of sight. Gradu- 
ally our senses become used to their new expe 


ness. 





rience, 
and we are willing to forego our useless vigilance. 
On the right the river flows like a river in a vision,— 
noiseless, swift and strangely calm. 

On the left the hills waltz 
on the track like an endles 


and reel, bearing down 


savalanche. Above, the 


fiery clouds betoken the close of a brilliant day, but 
it makes us dizzy to look at them. It is pleasanter 
to study the steady poise of the driver. Alert, self- 


possessed, unpretending, he sees every inch of the 
track by flashes of observation, lets out or restrains 
the heedless energy of his all but living engine, and 
holds the lives of us all with a grasp as true as it is 
seemingly unconscious, We plunge into the shadow 
of Kittatinny Mountains, pierce the point of rocks 
that project into the river, and stop amid a confusion 
of backing trains, shricking engines, and the shouts 
of trackmen. We are at Bridgeport, and as soon as 
the bridge is clear we shall cross to Harrisburg. 

“TL shall have a realizing sense of my obligation to 
the engine-driver, after this,”’ remarks the untray- 
elled man, as we climb down from the locomotive; 
“and a wholesome respect for his skill and courage.” 

oo —® —— 
AN AFFECTIONATE TANGLE, 

Caresses have comical drawbacks sometimes, A 
California paper says: 

Two Vallejo fashionable girls met on the street, 
exchanged gossip, and during the conversation a 


earriage drove upand halted in front of where the | 


ladies were standing to take one of them to her home. 


The lady for whom the carriage halted, as usual put | 


her arms around her friend’s neck and kissed her 

good-by. In doing so her arms got entangled in her 
curls, and as she was tearing herself away, off came 
a large chignon, falling in large masses ‘of shining 
curl, and crimps at her feet, and revealing a head | 
of short, stubby black hair, rolled up in a little knot | 
behind, and arranged to accommodate the deceptive 
wig. It was amusing to see how both ladies spread 
their dresses, putting us in mind of a turkey gobbler 





THE YOU TH’S COMPANI( IN. 


w .en his spunk is up, or when he wants to show off 
by spreading or ruffling his tail. 


| neat 
GUARD THE WEAK SPOT. 


All men, however strong, have a weak spot, like 
the rhinoceros, which, though plated like a monitor, 
is vulnerable to a spear thrust below the plates. 
Satan is not such a fool as to attack the strong de- 
fences; he would be sure to thrust at the vulnerable 
points, Some, indeed, think they have no weak 
piace; and such people are right, for they are weak 
all over, and no part, therefore, could be called weak 
in articular. he polar bear has a weakness, which 
is for blubber, and his hunters knowing this, coila 
viece of whalebone like a watch-spring, wrap it in 
»lubber and freeze it; they then drop the tempting 
morsel in the way of a bear, who swallows it greedil : 
but as soon as the blubber melts in his stomach, the! J 
whalebone springs out. The bear then rolls over in 
agony, and they come up and kill him. Thus it is 
when men yield to an easily besetting sin, it will cut 
them asunder.—Dr. IH. M. Scudder. 


a 
HYPERBOLE. 

Some reporters have a way of describing certain 

objects of their admiration, so that there is not much 


left of them. A recent bride is thus described in the 
Louisville Journal : 


She was dressed in white Paris muslin, trimmed 
with lace, all of which contrasted bewitchingly with 
the brunette of her complexion, while the sparkle of 
her dark and luminous eyes seemed to outdo the 
struggling flashes of her diamonds. She was too 
lovely for a bride. Half hid away in the meshes of 
the muslin and lace, her delicate beauty looked more 
like that of an angel than a fairy of the earth. 


cosmmnneni@pemeniene 
POISON CURING POISON. 


Mr. Peake mentions in the New Orleans Surgical 
Journal that he saw a negro bitten on the dorsum of 
the foot by a rattlesnake, in the month of August, 
when the venom is supposed to possess the greatest 
activity. The man in less than five minutes, chewed 
and swallowed at least two ounces of common tobac- 
co. He had neither vomiting nor nansea, and, though 
the limb swelled a little, he was quite well the next 
morning. Tobacco is also good to kill tick on sheep 
and lice on calves. 

os _— 


SCARED BY A DOG’S REMARKS. 


One of our merchants keeps a dog in his store, 
which is a valuable preventive of burglars. The 
other night a fellow merchant in passing, thought 
the door appeared unlocked, and on trying it found 
that to be the fact. He ope ‘ned it to look in, when 
the dog, with a couple of preparatory remarks, came 
for his nether limbs. He closed the door with less 
than his usual care, and sauntered off some two or 
three miles. He never found his hat.—Danbury 
News. 





- a 
WONDERFUL SUCCESS IN LENDING. 


A minister, who filled high official pests under the 
elder Bourbons, had the habit of offering his umbrel- 
la in the streets of Paris to the first woman he met 
without one in the rain. His name and address, 
distinetly printed in the corner of the silk, he point- 
| ed out to the surprised and grateful recipient, Inno 
instance was there a failure to return it! 





erniitsiinetalipannalipsin 
“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL,” 


Here is an application of the eighth command- 
ment: 

Ifa workman, who is paid to work ten hours, takes 
advantage of the absence of the master or foreman 
to smoke a pipe and read the newspaper for an hour 
out of the ten, he steals one-tenth of his day’s 
wages. He does the very thing that a shopkeeper 
would do who gave him fourteen ounces of butter or 
sugar instead of a pound, 


- > 
GOOD COMPANY. 


A travetler, toiling on a weary way, 
i ‘ound in his path a piece of fragran t clay. 

‘This seems but common earth,” says he, “but how 
Delightful—it is full of sweetness now! 
Whence is thy fragrance?” From the 

grows 
A voice,—“l have been very near a rose. 


clay there 


on ~ —_ 


A GENTLEMAN was staying at a little French 
country inn, and there was a melancholy looking owl 
which hopped about the garden and had only one 
leg. Two or three days after his arrival he had some 
gibier (game) for dinner. The ‘game’? was very 
| small, but he enjoyed it immensely, and the next day 
he missed the ow! from the garden. 

“Where has the owl gone to?” 
landlord 

“Monsieur had alittle dish of gibier yesterday,” 









“Why, did you kill the owl for my dinner?” he 
next asked. 

“L kill owl, m’sieur? No; he die himself.” 

Tus 18 THE WAY reports and rumors are frequent- 
ly originated. At Rockford, Lil., where small-pox 
has been expected, a panic recently arose from the 
following circumstance: <A grocer’s messenger de- 
livered something at 2 German house. The woman 
told him, “Wait; mine poy will pring you the small 
pox;” for which he did not wait, but ran off, giving 
an alarm that they had the dreaded disease there. 
It was afterward ascertained that all the woman 
wanted was to have him wait for a wooden bor. 





A FIRE in an Indiana town was Powe out by a 
troop of boys, who bombarded it furiously with 
snow-balls. This snow-ball brigade constituted the 
only fire department which the town had, but it is 
not likely to be efficient in the month of August. 


Dip THE MAN who ploughed the seas, and after- 
wards planted his foot upon native soil, ever harvest 
his crops? 

Dib ANY ONE ever see flour made from wild oats 
which people sow in their young days? 





| THE MORE a woman’s waist is shaped like an hour- 


glass, the quicker will the sands of her life run out. 





| dustrious, that when she has nothing to do she 
knits her brow. 

| Somx ONk, speaking of the red nose of an intem- 
| perate man, said “it was a very expensive painting.” 
| 


| locomotive. 


was the answer, to the consternation of the traveller. | 


THE “COUGHING Hoss” is the Indian name fora 


FrouxnD HIS PLACE. 


Well will it be for all our race, 

When every man has found his _ 
Shall learn what he’s adapted to. 

And only that shall seek to do; ° 

But many make a sad mistake, 

Who some position seek to take, 
Which they know not enough to fili, 

And so succeed they never will. 
ed many @ boy this one thing knows— 

E 5 ‘s the ae e to buy Boys’ **Clothes,” 
Jest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Comer of Leach and W ashington Street. 
URNETT’S COCOAINE dresses the hair per- 

fectly Vv without greasing, drying, or stiffening it. 


R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for heme 
ic and _ inflammatory Rheumatism, are unriv = dd. 
Sold by all druggists. 20. 


ROWN’S SHAKER’S EXTRACT OF a 
LERIAN, asure cure for Neuralgia, Headache, loss 
of sleep, and like diseases. Sold by all druggists. 20-4t 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN POSTAGE 
STAMPS for sale by W.C. CaLDER& Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Lock Box ] EEE, Send stamp for price iist. 


GLADIOLUS 3 OF 2 TUBE- CTs. 
ROSE BULBS for 
SARAH H. MARTIN, 
22—it Marblehead, Mass, 


NCHANTED TEA-CHEST. Curious, Wen- 
rful, Beautiful. Sent by mail for 30 ceats. 
MI) re ‘HELL MCALLISTER, 728 Chestnut Street. 

delphia. d1—2 


IONEY? MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues,sam- 

les and full particulars FREE. 58, M. Spencer, Brattle- 

oro” boro’, 4-1 y 
































Q)\UR READERS in want of Black = alnut Cham- 
ber Sets should see those for 90, and $100, at 
PACKARD & SONS, 56 and 58 Union Street. Parlor Sets, 
all kinds. 21— ot 
GENTS Wanted.—Agenis make more 1 money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portiand, Me. 
—tiy 
CORBETT | SHAKER’s SARSAPARILLA 
for purifying and cleansing the blood. A valuable 
— at all seasons of the year. Sold by all druggists. 
t 


PRAIRIE WHISTLES for imitating all 
Ye, kinds of birds and animals. Price 15 ome two 








for 25c, or $1 per dozen. W.F. WHEATON, New 
Bedford, Mass. 20 se 





WA NTED Girls and Boys toact as agents 

« in every city, town, and village 
in the United States for my little Landscape Chromos. 
Samples, sent by mail, 5c. J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
St., Boston, Mass. 21— 


Ny ULTITUDES OF PEOPLE require : an Altera- 
tive, to restore the healthy action of their systems 
and correct the derangements that creep into it. Sarsa- 
pariilas were used and valued, until several impositions 
were palmed off upon the public under this name. Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla is no imposition 21—2t 


GENTS — WANTED. — 875 to $250 per 

month, everywhere, 1aale and female, to introduce 
the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAM-~ 
ILY SEWING MACHINE, ‘This machine will stitch, 
hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 
most superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for tive years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 
elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 
Stitch.”” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to $2: 0 per month and expenses, or acom- 
mission from which twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chicago, iil., or St. Louis, Mo. *)3 —13t 


$5 BOY’s “PRINTING OFFICE. | 
Press, Types, Ink, etc., complete. Splendid, profitable 
amusement. Send two 3c stamps for catalogue and speci- 
men printing. PENFIELD & CO., Meriden, Conn, 
22—eow2t 
THE JAPANESE CURIOSOS. 
The latest J aoe anese sensation. Something new. War- 
— to ples *rice only 30c per package postpaid, or 
ft 











- At von ss JAPANESE CURLOSOS CU., Box 258, 
vu ant 2 Mass. 19—4t 
CAMES!! CAMES!!! 

Croquet, Base Balls, Field and Parlor. 


Games of Every Description. 

ar LA BELLE COQUETTE!! 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling and Shopping Bags, Shawl 
Straps, Pocket and Money Books. 

*,* Get your lawns ready for LA BELLE COQUE! TE. 





New Game. 














General Stationery and Blank Books. 





| 


| 
he inquired of the | 


CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 
JOBBING AND RETAIL HOUSE, 


55 Washington Street, Boston. 
RememBer L A BELLE!! 21— lt 


NATURE'S REM EDY. 


VEGETINI 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


VEGETINE is inade exclusively from the juices of care- 
fully selected barks, roots and herbs, and so strongly con- 
centrated that it will effectually eradicate from the sys- 
tem every taint of Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Tumors, 
Cancer, Cancerous Humor, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, 
Canker, Faintness at the Stomach, and all diseases that 
arise from impure blood. Sciatica, Inflammatory and 
Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Gout and Spinal Com- 
plaints, can only be effectually cured through the blood, 

For Ulcers and Eruptive diseases of the skin, Pustules, 
Pimples, Blotches, Boils, Tetter, Scaldhead and Ring- 
worm, VEGETINE has never failed to effect a permanent 
cure. 

For Pains in the Back, Kidney Complaints, Dropsy, 
Female Weakness, Leucorrhaa, arising from internal ul- 
ceration, and uterine diseases and General Debility, VEG 
ETINE acts directly upon the causes of these complaints. 
It invigorates and strengthens the whole system, acts 
upon the secretive organs, allays inflammation, cures ul- 
ceration and regulates the bowels. 

For Catarrh, Dy: ape, Hlabitual Costiveness, Palpita- 


tion of the Heart, Headache, Piles, Nervousness ‘and Gen- 
eral prostration of the Nervous System, no medicine has 





















A FOND HUSBAND boasts that his wife is so in- | 


ever given such perfect satisfaction as the VEGETINE, 
| It purifies the blood, cleanses all of the organs, and poss- 
| esses a controlling power over the Nervous system. 
The remarkable cures efiected by VEGETINE have in- 
duced many physicians and apothecaries Whom we know 
to prescribe and use it in their own families. 








Tn tect, V Et old is — best remedy yet discovered 
for the above dis ant is the only “reliable B LOOD 
PURIFIER y vet placed petene the pablic. 
| Prepared by H. R. STEVENS, 


Boston, Mass. 
Price $1 2 


Sold by ait Druggists. l6—eow 13t 


MAY 30, 1872. 


The Best in iv World. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


IS_ UNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most LY’ Sit Wy tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
kinds of work, heavy or 
light, and the “most pop- 


ular. 
‘This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
ital, and inventive gen- 
jus have becn devoted 
to its improvement for 
years, till now, with 


iTS NEW SILENT FEED, 


our present “‘Lock-stitch” Machine has no equal in the 
world. ‘he WHEELER & WILSON’S is Rehable, Eco- 
nomical and Noiseless. It answers the wants of the house- 
= ld completely. It has received the HIGHEST PRE- 
MLUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

s*« Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are want- 
ed’ for this popular Sewing Machine throughout New Eng- 
land. Machines sold on installments; terms favorable. 


Apply to 
H. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 


Office, No. 228 Washington Street, Boston, 
2— 











THE 
FAMILY. FAVORITE 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is PECULIARLY adapted for 
FAMILY use. 


BECAUSE: 





It runs so EASY! 

Itisso SIMPLE! 

It is so durable! 

It uses such fine thread! 

It uses such coarse thread! 

It sews such fine material! 

It sews such coarse material! 

It makes s0 little noise! 

It runs so rapid! 

It is the most complete of any! 

It makes an clastic LOCK-STITCH! 

Terms of sale the most liberal. Can be had on trial for 

one week before purchase if desired. Send for Catalogue. 
Other kinds taken in exchange. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CoO., 
349 Washington Street. 
JAS. H. FOWLER, Agent. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 


20— 















“BEST 
TO USE.” 
“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 
§.M. Agents: 
It don't pay you 
to fight the best 
machine. Prove 
our claims. Get 
the agency and 
sell it. 


“ DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co., 95 Chambers St., N. Y. 
12—13t 





LE CERCLE. 
“The Queen of the Summer Games.’”’ 
See June No. of 1871 Demorest’s Monthly. 
D. B. BROOKS & CO., 
Boston, MAss., 

Manufacturers of Games. 
_ Send stamp for Illustrated ircular. 20— 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 


Just published, the third edi- 
tion of Descriptive Price 
Catalogue of Govern- 
ment Postage Stamps, 
giving values and prices paid 
for all stamps to the present 
time, with four pages of illus- 
trations, inoney table and stamp 
dealers’ direc ‘tory, the most 
complete ever ‘published in 
America. Se _" pet for bn 
cents by WM. ROW 
Nassau St., pts York City. 
List of cheap sets and packets sent on receipt of stamp. 


T== EUREKA MACHINE TWIST, 











50 and 100 yard Spools and 1 oz. Spools, for manufacturing 
purposes, and the 


EUREKA BUTTON-HOLE TWIST, 


10 yard Spools, are the best and cheapest silk in the market. 
For sale by all retailers and at wholesale by the manufac- 
turers, 


SEAVEY, FOSTER & BOWMAN, 


12—eow owst 42 SumMER STREET, Toston. 


ROM FORCED SALES. — Ladies’ Solid 
Gold Hnnting-case Watches, full-jewelled, de- 
tached lever movements, $28 each, usual price 
$45. Ladies’ Frosted Watches, Ladies’ Enamell- 
ed Watches, Ladies’ Watches set with Diamonds, 
Pendant, and Key-winders. Ladies’ Watches, 
with Nickel Works and Ruby Jewels. A large 
assortment from recent Forced Sales, at panic 





rices. Goods sent C.0.D., privile é to exam- 
ne. F. J. NASH, 712 Broadway, New York. 
“Worthy of the fullest confidence.” — Christian 


Advocate, N. ¥. Justwhat he represents them” Chri is 
tian Union. “All that Mr. Nash says may be relied upon.” 
Christian at Work. 17—eow4t 
DR. | s. Ss. FITCH 
sends his “Family Physician,” 90 pages, free by mail 
toany one. This hook is to make any one their own doc- 
tor. Remedies are given for Thirty Diseases, which each 


person can pre 





re. 
Send your direction to DR. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 
Broadway, New Y 33—ly 
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